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War Department Acts 
To Reduce Insurance 
Data Going Abroad 


Aim Is to Prevent Enemy Learning 
Facts About War Effort from 
Insurance Information 


MARSHALL ISSUES CIRCULAR 


Insurers Cannot Pass Data on to 
Reinsurers Without Approval 
of Army Representative 














The Office of Secretary of War has 
issued a circular, signed by G. C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, and Gen. Robert 
H. Dunlop, acting for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, in which warning is given about 
the necessity for keeping from the na- 
tion’s enemies facts about the war effort 
which will be of value to them. The 
War Department will shortly take action 
“to reduce drastically the flow of insur- 
ance information outside of the United 
States.” 

General Marshall tells of the necessity 
of plugging any leaks there may be go- 
ing to the enemy about our war effort 
and which information might have been 
gathered through insurance operations. 
Principal action will be to have infor- 
mation in insurance transactions con- 
fined to the fewest number of persons 
possible in the writing of the insurance. 


Text of Circular 

The circular signed by Generals Mar- 
shall and Dunlop follows: 

“Effective procurement and distribu- 
tion of war supplies and materials, and 
the efficient operation of supply and re- 
pair facilities, private and public, are 
essential to speedy victory and the con- 
servation of lives and property. Every 
contract operation of the War Depart- 
ment involving a private person or or- 
ganization places upon that person or 
organization some degree of financial re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage to per- 
sons or property. A prudent business 
man or organization promptly seeks to 
pass this liability to a second party, an 
insurer, for a known price in order to 
stabilize costs. 

“Insurance underwriters customarily 


require detailed knowledge of the risks 
underwritten. In many cases insurance 
sources require and obtain a continuous 
knowledge of the operations either by 
reason of the insurance service facilities 
at the project site or through reports 
required by the insurance contract. 
These reports are used for the purpose 
of computing premium charges. Usually, 
when no service facilities are installed 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Renewed Dedication 


It is exactly 150 years since January 9, 1793, the day on which 
President George Washington handed a passport letter to Blanchard 
and watched the balloonist make his ascension to begin the first 
air voyage in America, from Philadelphia to Woodbury. 


The Washington letter carried by the aeronaut on that be- 
ginning of aviation in the New World requested “all to whom 
these presents shall come” to receive and aid on his descent “an 
individual so distinguished by his efforts to establish and advance 
an art in order to make it useful to mankind in general.” 





The sesquicentennial anniversary of the first air voyage in 
America comes at a time when air power has been found the most 
mighty factor in a great global war, with hundreds of thousands 
of men the world over making, arming, maintaining, and flying 
aircraft. 


After the war aviation will have much work to do in peace- 
time pursuits. At this anniversary let us contemplate the new 
future in the light of Washington’s dedication of aviation, “to make 
it useful to mankind in general.” 


THE PENN’ MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















Penn Mutual’s Annual 
Policyholders’ Meeting 
Held At Home Office 


Four Vice-Presidents of Company 
Explain Manner in Which De- 
partments Are Operated 


WAR CO-OPERATION DISPLAY 
Exhibit, 80 Feet Long, Pictures In- 


surance Aid in Preserving 
American Way 








The annual policyholders meeting of 
the Penn Mutual Life on Monday—the 
second meeting of the kind which has 
been held by these policyholders—was 
not a routine affair. Several of the 
leading vice-presidents discussed activi- 
ties of their divisions. Speakers intro- 
duced by President John A. Stevenson 
were Thomas Newhall, financial vice- 
president; Malcolm Adam, in charge of 
insurance operations; Gordon A. Hard- 
wick, head of control section of home 
office organization; and Wallis Boileau, 
Jr. head of agency department. 
Pictorial Display of Insurance Contribu- 

tion to Preserving Nation 

An innovation was an elaborate 80 
foot three dimensional pictorial display 
illustrating the theme, “Life Insurance 
Contributes to the Preservation of the 
American Way of Life.” This exhibit 
was composed of four panels of 20 feet 
each showing the contributions to the 
preservation of the American 
life in the war effort; on the economic 
front; the importance of the company’s 
home office agency in the Philadelphia 
community; and facts about the Penn 
Mutual in its career during five wars. 

Announcement was made of the elec- 
tion of George E. Allen, vice-president 
of Home Insurance Co., as a new mem- 
ber of board of trustees; and the ap- 
pointment of Evelyn Shuler, famed Phil- 
adelphia newspaper woman, as director 
of public relations. 


way of 


Panels in Display 


In the pictorial display illustrating 
contributions of life insurance in the 
preservation of American way of life 
the first panel contained captions along 
a cut-out design of an army of men and 
women in the various branches of war 
services. Life insurance has contributed 
7,253 to the armed forces; 6,821 are in 
other war service for the Government 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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IT’S A SECURITY DOLLAR 


— buying protection for you and your family in an unsettled world. 


é 


IT’S A WAR DOLLAR 


—helping, through War Bonds and other investments, to finance 
war production. L 


IT’S AN ANTI-INFLATION DOLLAR 


—a stabilizing force because it is not competing for consumer goods 





It’s Your Life Insurance Dollar! 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. Lincoln, President 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











THIS IS THE FIFTY-SIXTH in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements de- lier’s, Jan. 2; Business Week, Jan. 2; Forbes, Jan. 1; American Mercury, - 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance Jan.; This Week, Jan. 3; Newsweek, Jan. 3; American Weekly, Jan. 
company operates. It appears in: Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 16; Col- 10; Unitéd States News, Jan. 1.; Time, Jan. 4; National Business, Jan. 
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Penn Mutual Vice- Presidents Heard 


Some extracts from addresses made to the annual policyholders’ meeting 


£ Penn Mutual Life held in Philadelphia Monday follow. 


The speakers 


ere Vice-Presidents Thomas Newhall, Malcolm Adam, Wallis Boileau, tn, 


nd Gordon A. Hardwick. 


Newhall Discusses 


Securities, Mortgages 


In his talk to Penn Mutual policyhold- 

rs Thomas Newhall, financial vice-pres- 
lent, said in part: 

“The limitations of time make it im- 
iossible for me to give you anything 

iore than the highlights of 1942 as re- 
ated to our investments in securities 

nd mortgages. 

“The outstanding feature of the year 
ias been the virtual freezing of the cor- 

orate capital market in order to clear 
he track for the astronomical require- 
ments of the U. S. Treasury, which has 
just completed the sale of more than 
2 billions of new securities and will be 
back for a lot more money in another 
9) days or so. 

“The war spending alone is at the rate 
of $250,000,000 a day and it is estimated 
that the expenditure will double in 1943. 
This may account for the fact that near- 
ly 80% of Penn Mutual’s 1942 security 
purchases were U. S. Government obli- 


gations. We bought 57% millions of 
the May, August and December war 
issues. 


“New corporate issues floated during 
the year were on a constantly diminish- 
ing scale and totaled only 40% of the 
1941 crop. However, the company pur- 
chased $22,000,000 of corporate bonds in 
1942 at fairly satisfactory prices. The 
Triple A Bond yield average fluctuated 
through the year from 2.88% to 2.79% 


Real Estate Mortgage Business 


“The competition for good mortgages 
increased in intensity during 1942 large- 
ly because of Government restrictions 
on building. This has resulted in a ten- 
dency to overlending by some buyers 
and lower rates for all. 

“We are meeting the market on rates 
where we think the security exception- 
ally good. We have concentrated our 
efforts especially upon securing desir- 
able Federal Housing Administration in- 
sured loans issued under Title IT. These 
loans are on small dwellings in widely 
separated areas of the United States and 
we have purchased this year over $15,- 
(00,000 of them. 

“On this business we receive a net 
rate of about 334%, but—and this is a 
hig ‘but’—in the event of foreclosure we 
are insured by the United States against 
loss of principal and receive guaranteed 
debentures bearing interest at 234%. 
“During 1942 we have successfully con- 
tinued the aggressive efforts of last year 
looking to the disposal of the real estate 
acquired in satisfaction of debt. The 
sales made have been a fair cross sec- 
tion of our holdings, and we have con- 
tinued our sound practice of setting up 
lepreciation and other reserves against 
a losses on what remains to be 

“The technological developments of re- 
ent years are being so accelerated by 

he war activity that it is no exaggera- 

ion to say that they may transform the 
ntire industrial scene. 

“It follows that there was never a 
!me when investments must be more 
arefully watched with a view to switch- 
ng before trouble comes. For example, 

ve are at present making a minute ex- 
mination of all our public utility secur- 
ties and we shall continue to exercise 

easeless vigilance as to our other in- 
vestments.” 


Adam Tells of Mortality, 
War Clauses and Claims 


Malcolm. Adam,  vice- -president — in 
charge of insurance operations, said in 
Part to policyholders: 

Your company’s mortality experience 





during 1942 was excellent, continuing the 
trend of the last several years. Average 
mortality of past five years is lower 
than experience of any other year in 
company’s history. It is of tremendous 
importance to remember that this result 
was not obtained by raising our risk se- 
lection requirements drastically. Care- 
ful analysis of our sources of new busi- 
ness prompted the adoption some ten 
years ago of a program of eliminating 
sources of costly business and develop- 
ing and encouraging sound and favorable 
business sources. 


War Claims 


“T am sure that the problem of war 
claims has occurred to all our members. 
Your company, as you know, adopted a 
“war clause” some time ago to protect 
existing policyholders from undue drains 
from military deaths under new policies. 
Older policies were not affected and, 
although claims to date are relatively 
light, the insurance committee of your 
board of trustees at its December meet- 
ing gave careful consideration to the 
amounts of special reserves set aside for 
a possible heavy mortality, as well as 
the normal earnings of the company 
which could be drawn upon for such a 
purpose in case of need. The commit- 
tee felt that your company should have 
no cause whatever for alarm in facing 
the possibilities as to war deaths. 

“You will also be interested to know 
that your company has not lowered in 
any way its excellent record of death 
claim service. During 1942 98% of our 
death claims were paid within one dav 
of the date comnleted proofs were filed. 

“Provision has been made to protect 





Some Types of War Uniforms 


7,.253...1IN THE ARMED FORCES 


10.687. ARE VOLUNTEER REPRESEN TAT 
THROWN PHOR ErroR 
BUYING 2085, 4 


1,412... ARE SERVING WITH SELECTIVE SfAVICE. wan PRICE 


27, 729... ARE SERVING IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE acti 





Penn Mutual display at policyholders’ meeting depicting the theme: “Life Insur- 
ance Contributes to the Preservation of the American Way of Life”. 


individual policyholders from lapse 
where, because of service with the armed 
forces or for other reasons, they are 
unable to communicate with us or settle 
premium or interest obligations.” 





Agency Dept. Activity 
Reviewed by Boileau 
Wallis Boileau, Jr., head of agency de- 
partment activities, Penn Mutual, gave 


policyholders a description of the gen- 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Geo. E. Allen New Trustee Penn Mutual 


George FE. Allen, vice-president of 
Home Insurance Co., and former Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, 
was this week made a trustee of the 
Penn Mutual Life. He is also a direc- 
tor of War Damage Corporation; of the 
Carlton and Wardman Park Hotels, 
Washington; and has been a principal 
figure in the Roosevelt annual “Birthday 
alls” which have been held throughout 
the nation in the interest of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 


George E. Allen 


sis and of the 
Foundation. 
One of the most influential men in 
Washington, Mr. Allen is also one of 
the most popular. His particular friends 
are the leading men in the Administra- 
tion. Photographs on the walls of his 
office in the Home Insurance Co.’s New 
York offices, in which many celebrities 
are pictured with him, are all signed 
with personal messages from them. A 
(Continued on Page 4) 


With a Friend 


(Ga.) 


Warm Springs 





L. to R., George E. Allen, Henry Wallace, Vice-President of United States 








Evelyn Shuler with Penn; 
Heads Public Relations 


Evelyn Shuler, Philadelphia’s outstand- 
ing newspaper woman, has been made 
Penn Mutual Life’s director of public 
relations. On the Philadelphia Ledger 
she covered numerous Presidential in- 
augurations; Bergdoll’s return to Amer- 
ica and military trial; the Hindenburg 
disaster; Lindbergh baby kidnapping and 
Hauptmann trial; the Akron loss;, first 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin and *round- 
the-world flight: floods, the Holmesburg 
Prison riots; World’s Series. 

During her career she had a wide 
variety of experience in making surveys 
which have included those of employ- 
ment needs; defense and war industries, 
youth problems, working wives, Fifth 
Column and subversive agencies; dairy 
farms, milk conferences, consumer prob- 
lems; educational and economic confer- 
ences, housing and slum_ clearance; 
crime, penology and _ juvenile delin- 
quency; social service; strikes, pickets 
and labor, bankruptcy and liquidations 
proceedings; industrial, medical and 
health conferences; studies on infant 
mortality, divorce, wage and hour viola- 
tions; “phantom” voters; civilian de- 
fense. 

She has also had considerable execu- 
tive and administrative experience in the 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Penn Mutual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and in war industries; 18,687, who are 
volunteer representatives of the Treas- 
ury War Savings staff have been re- 
sponsible for the purchase by the public 
of more than $2,000,000,000 in War Bonds 
through payroll deductions; 1,412 are 
serving with Selective Service; 27,729 are 
in Civilian Defense activities. 

Also, in the first panel, information 
is given reiative to the health crusade of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Also, 
there were facts about life insurance 
contribution to war financing. The dol- 
lars of the policyholders are working in 
this contribution as follows: 56.9% in 
U. S. Government bonds; 16.7% in prop- 
erty loans; 10.8% in public utility stocks 
and bonds; 2.7% in railroad bonds; 
12.9% in miscellaneous bonds and stocks. 

Panel II is devoted to the economic 
front, with displays illustrating these 
captions: 

Holds the Family Group Together. 
Preserves Pride and Self Respect. Ful- 
fills Uncompleted Educational Plans. 
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Completes Ownership of Home. Pro- 
tects Business Management. Assures 
Continuity of Family Plans. 


Home Office Agency 


The role played by the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual in the Phila- 
delphia community is theme of Panel III. 
In brief these facts are given: 

175,000 persons in and around Phila- 
delphia are beneficiaries of a $263,000,000 
estate in the Penn Mutual. More than 
$7,000,000 is distributed to policyholders 
and beneficiaries annually in and around 
the city. Salary Savings plans help 
management and employes pull together 
and aid employes to help themselves. 
Salary Savings plans also are important 
in meeting the threat of inflation caused 
by expanding industrial payrolls and de- 
clining consumers’ goods. They provide 
the worker with expert counsel, and 
guide the flow of his surplus earnings 
into proper savings channels. 

Policyholders were also informed in 
the exhibit that life insurance insures 


Gas E. Allen nae 


(Continued from Page 3) 


snapshot of Vice-President Wallace and 
Mr. Allen is shown on preceding page. 


Early Career 


Mr. Allen is a nephew of the late 
“Private John” Allen who was one of 
the wittiest men ever to sit in the House 
of Representatives, and was sent to Con- 

gress by Mississippi over a period of a 
sunrter of a century. 

Brought up in Mississippi where his 
father was a lawyer Mr. Allen was grad- 
uated from Cumberland University of 
Lebanon, Tenn., from which he has the 
degree of LL.D. While in college he 
was captain of the football team, which 
he humorously describes now as_ the 
world’s worst football team as its final 
defeat was 220 to 0. 


Returning to Boonville from college 
Mr. Allen was elected City Attorney. In 
the first World War he was a lieutenant 
in the 140th machine gun battalion, see- 
ing service around Metz. After the war 
he practiced in Indianapolis for a time 
and then became managing director of 
the Louisville Publicity League. There 
he formed the Young Men’s Business 
League. Next, he became associated with 
the West Baden Springs Hotel Co., 
bringing a number of conventions to 
West Baden and French Lick, Ind. 
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their Social Security income; does not 
compete with it. Among the large Sal- 
ary Savings plans written by the Penn 
Mutual’s home office agency is that of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
7,000 of those employes owning 13,000 
policies. 
The Agents’ Services 

Space in the exhibit is also given to 
the important. services rendered by the 
agent. In consultation with the public, 
expert agents may be obliged to discuss 
intelligently economics, sociology, polit- 
ical science, commercial law, taxation, 
banking and finance. 

Panel IV is a graph illustrating the 
growth of Penn Mutual through five 
wars which the nation has waged since 
1847. The first building of Penn Mutual 
occupied in 1847 is pictured and there 
is a replica of the present eighteen- 
story building home office. 

A_ plaque depicts the style of Army 
uniforms during each of the five wars 
through which the Penn Mutual has 
come. 


Later, he helped manage properties in 
Chicago for Halsey Stuart & Co. 

Fourteen years ago he went to Wash- 
ington for Halsey Stuart & Co., handling 
reorganization work. Becoming inter- 
ested in municipal affairs he was made 
District of Columbia Commissioner, a 
position which corresponds to “mayor.” 
He had charge of the administration of 
all the D. of C. welfare organizations, 
corporation counsel’s office, Insurance 
Commissioner’s office, schools, hospitals, 
coroner’s office, park planning and play- 
grounds. Harry Hopkins asked him to 
become emergency relief director for D. 
of C. and later he was made D. of C. 
administrator of the old WPA. More 
than $300,000,000 of public funds have 
passed through his hands. 


Thanked by F. D. R. 


Allen resigned as Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia and became 
a vice-president of the Home. At the 
time President Roosevelt sent him a long 
personal letter, one paragraph of which 
read: 

“There is another service, which you 
have rendered, of which, in an especial 
way, I desire to express my personal 
thanks and appreciation. I refer to your 
devoted labors in working for the suc- 
cess of the Birthday Parties, in aid of 
sufferers from infantile paralysis. This 
is a cause very dear to my heart and 
for your unremitting cooperation I am 
also grateful.” 

Mr. Allen has been a leading figure 


Mr. 


in the committee of fire insurance com- 
panies which has drafted the entire en- 
gineering and inspection end of fire in- 
surance for protection of industrial 
plants in time of war. Harold V. Smith 
is chairman of the committee. 





Vice-Presidents Heard 
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eral allover policy of the agency de- 
partment. Four essential objectives of 
the department are a satisfactory volume 
of new business; selection of risks which 
will show favorable mortality and per- 
sistence; careful check on agency costs 
to keep within legal limits without in- 
terfering with high standards of service 
to policyholders; agency development; 
maintenance of character and ability in 
field organization. Continuing, Mr. Boi- 
leau said: 

“It may be of interest to you that in 
the pursuance of our policy of having 
a higher quality of field representation 
we have in the past ten years reduced 
our sales outlets by more than 50% 
through the elimination of a large num- 
ber of part time agents, except in rural 
areas, discontinued brokerage connec- 
tions and weeded out the less competent 
of the other avents. The net result is 
that today we have approximately 1,200 
full time agents and general agents of 
whom 171 are in the armed forces of 
the country and 124 are inactive by rea- 
son of advanced age or disability. 

“The second phase of this presenta- 
tion covers the internal operation of the 
agency department. Under the super- 
vision of the agency committee of the 
board of trustees, we normally have an 
agency vice-president, assisted by five 
other officers. I say ‘normally’ because 
at present Vice-President Eric G. John- 
son is serving in the army, and the de- 
partment affairs are temporarily being 
administered by a committee of three 
other officers. 

“Time does not permit of a detailed 
outline of the specific responsibilities 
and activities of the department staff, 
but in an overall sense they consist of 
the selection and training of general 
agents for the eighty-four agencies dis- 
tributed through forty-seven states, the 
supervision of these agencies from a 
physical and financial standpoint, supply- 
ing them with all necessary technical 
information and material, taking‘ care 
of licensing and other legal require- 
ments and a multiplicity of other details. 
Under the direction of Vice-President 
E. Paul Huttinger, stimulation and 





"THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA, REPRESENTING OVER ONE 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


5lst YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
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JAY R. BENTON. President 
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guidance are given to sales promoti'on 
and the training of the field forces. 
Schools are held at intervals in the home 
office for general agents and supervisors, 
while the training division staff also 
visits many agencies for the purpose of 
illustrating and demonstrating the sales 
training course prepared by the com- 
pany. Supplementing and supporting 
these major activities is the work of 
keeping extensive records. research, di- 
rect mail advertising. field bulletins, ar- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Evelyn Shuler 


(Continued from Page 3) 





last fifteen years. This includes having 
served as state director of publicity for 
national political campaigns; for the 
Pennsylvania Council of Republican Wo- 
men; recently organized the Newspaper- 
women’s War Unit of Philadelphia. Prior 
to newspaper work she had been junior 
department head, Sears-Roebuck Co.; 
as desk supervisor, Bell Telephone Co.; 
liaison secretary to general manager, 
Midvale Steel Co. during the last war. 
Miss Shuler handled the organization, 


publicity and ticket selling campaign for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra summer con- 
certs at Robin Hood Dell when first or- 
ganized and effected an advance sale of 
$40,000; served two years as director of 
public ‘relations for the Municipal Bu- 
reau of Music; mapped a goodwill ad- 
vertising campaign for the Newton Coal 
Co., which ran three years. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis personally placed Miss Shuler in 
charge of publicity on the $5,000,000 
Franklin Institute Memorial Campaign 
of which he was chairman. ; 
In the last year since the folding of 
the Evening Ledger, Miss Shuler has 
done free lance publicity for the Navy 
League Service; Navy Day parade and 
dinner; Civilian Defense and other cam- 
paigns. Last Spring she was employed 
by the Ward Wheelock Advertising Co, 
to conduct an active campaign for the 
U. S. Army Air Force interceptor com- 
mand. She was in charge of newspaper 
and radio publicity, planned all releases, 
arranged stunts, handled all organiza- 
tional and promotional work. This cam- 
paign is now being used as the pattern 
of a national campaign put on by U. S. 
Army. In February, 1942, she was ap- 
pointed press liaison officer by the De- 
partment of Justice in charge of public 
relations for the state of Pennsylvania 
and handled 4nd directed all publicity 
for the Alien Identification program. 
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Honor Supt. Pink and 
Judge Bissell at Lunch 


VAN SCHAICK IS TOASTMASTER 





Amer. Arbitration Association Honors 
Vien Who Have Cut Down Litigation; 
Daniel Mungall Talks 





Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of In- 
s, rance, who is continuing in office until 
his successor is appointed by Governor 
l)-wey, and Pelham St. George Bissell, 
esiding justice of the Municipal Court, 
were guests of honor at a luncheon given 
| American Arbitration Association 
vy sterday at the Bankers Club. Toast- 
» ister was George S. Van Schaick, vice- 
president of New York Life, director of 
(ifce of Civilian Defense and former 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State. Among the speakers was 
lianiel Mungall, Assistant United States 
manager, General Accident. Attending 
fair were many exec utives of insurance 
companies and members of the bar. 

Both Mr. Van Schaick and Mr. Mun- 
ill praised the guests of honor for what 
ey have done in the cause of arbitra- 


"ii Schaick’s Talk About Pink 

In discussing Superintendent Pink Mr. 
\'an Schaick said: 

“When Louis H. Pink became Super- 
ntendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York on May 10, 1935, he found 
a wholesome interest in arbitration al- 
ready established. Reports had_ been 
made within the Department of Insur- 
ance upon the importance of arbitration, 
particularly in improving company rela- 
ti aoa with policyholders. Necessarily 

e principal activity of the Department 
of ; ineawenes was one of leadership and 
that the new superintendent assumed 
with keen interest and enthusiasm. 

“Tt was not strange that the reforms 
available through a wider use of arbitra- 
tion should have appealed particularly to 
Superintendent Pink. His whole life 
had been devoted to improvement of 
social conditions. No worthwhile pro- 
eressive movement ever failed to enlist 
his support. No worthy cause had ever 
been passed by. 

“Superintendent Pink’s unflagging zeal 
lor the advancement of arbitration has 
had much to do with the success of the 
arbitration of insurance claims to the 
progress of which reference has already 
been made. By addresses, by reports to 
the Legislature, by conferences called 
throughout the seven and one-half years 
of his superintendency, he has done 
everything possible to encourage the use 

arbitration by the insurance com- 
inies doing business within the State 

{ New York. 

“In the years to come as he reviews 
his mind the many constructive 
‘hievements of his administration, I feel 
ire that he will have a feeling of pleas- 
e and satisfaction over the worthwhile 
ntribution he has made in this great 
eld of judicial reform. 
“Now on the occasion of the launch- 

r of a new war service in arbitration, 
seems especially fitting that the Am- 
can Arbitration Association should 
\y tribute to the service which he has 
ndered and enlist his continuing inter- 
‘ in the expansion of the plans. 
“Under the plan of the American Ar- 
tration Association only lawyers serve 

arbitrators. These men have given 

their time and knowledge and have 

t into their service an exceptionally 
e spirit. The public owes them a very 
il debt for the improvement of good 
ll and the enhancement of confidence 
the administration of justice that has 
llowed their decisions.” 

Mr. Mungall was introduced as the 
presentative of the forty-five insurance 
mpanies in the group of companies 
og have cooperated with the Ameri- 

Arbitration Association. The Gen- 
Bes Accident has had arbitrated more 

1 3,000 cases, which might have gone 
’ courts. 

He said that Messrs. 
id done much for 
ublic relations. 


Pink and Bissell 
improvement ot 


Group Millionaires 
Of Equitable Society 


The ten leaders among million dollar 
agencies in Group production of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society are the 
Woods .agency, Pittsburgh; Prosser & 
Homans, New York; Melville P. Dicken- 
son, Philadelphia; M. C. Nelson, Des 
Moines; Noel D. Maxcy, Brooklyn; Oli- 
ver D. Collins, Jr., Wilmington; Horace 
H. Wilson, New York; M. A. Nelson, 
St. Louis; L. A. Miner, New York, and 
Robert M. Ryan, Detroit. 

Among New Yorkers who were Group 
millionaires of the Society in 1942, with 
names of their agencies, are Mr. Maxcy, 
Keith Morgan, Miner; George Klein, 
Jr., Maxcy; Thurmond Brown, Ott; Nor- 
man C. Strong, Miner; Harold E. Rich- 
ardson, Ott; Sheppard Homans, Stuart 
MacCallum, Prosser & Homans; L. A. 
Miner; A. V. Ott. 

30th Courtenay Barber and Courtenay 

Barber, Jr., were Group millionaires. 
Two women who are members are Sarah 
B. Smith, Fairmont, W. Va., and Viola 
S. Crosby, St. Louis. 


FIGURES OF HARTFORD COS. 





H. I. B. Rice Says Their 1942 Produc- 
tion Was $1,375,000,000; Pre- 
miums, $355,000,000 
H. I. B. Rice, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Connecticut Mutual Life, had the 
lead story in the Hartford Courant’s an- 
nual end-of-the-year business number. 
He said the 1942 production volume of 
the Travelers, Aetna, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Connecticut General and Phoenix 
Mutual—five Hartford life insurance 
companies — approximated $1,375,000,000. 
First year premiums for new annuity 
contracts made in 1942 amounts to $25,- 
750,000. Total insurance in force of the 
five companies now reaches $14,300,000,- 
000—an increase over a year ago of 
$600,000,000. Of this total now in force 
approximately $6,575,000,000 is Group. 
Premiums received of the five com- 
panies during 1942 were $355,000,000. 
These companies last year paid out to 
policyholders and beneficiaries $213,550,- 
000. Total assets of the companies at 

the end of 1942 was $3,100,000,000. 


Investments schedule of the five com- 
panies at the end of 1942 was as follows: 
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WILL G. BOWLES DEAD 
Will D. Bowles, 61, manager of the 
Des Moines agency of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 


ford, died in a Des Moines hospital 
January 4 after an illness of several 
months. He had entered the hospital 


only a few days ago. 

Mr. Bowles had been associated with 
the Des Moines agency of the insurance 
firm for more than 32 years, first for 
seven years as an agent and 25 years as 
manager. He was born in Midland City, 
Ill., and attended Drake University in 
Des Moines. He was active in insur- 
ance circles, having served as president 
and secretary of the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and as vice- 
president of the Des Moines General 
Agents and Managers Club. 

He is survived by four children, two 
sons and tWo daughters. 





GASTIL AGENCY ’42 RECORD 


Among all Connecticut General Life 
agencies, the Walter G. Gastil at Los 
Angeles ranked first in number of group 
policies written during 1942 and second 
in the amount of paid grpup premiums. 
Relative to 1941, the Gastil agency’s vol- 
ume of paid premiums for all business 
was up 40%. Ward Fitzpatrick of San 
Diego led the agency in_ production. 
Walter McKee led in accident and health 
and Henry Shobe in number of lives in- 
sured. Allan A. Many of Santa Ana 
and Hugh C. Daughert of Van Nuys 
made the President’s club. 


Berkshire Names Stevenson 


R. MAXWELL STEVENSON 


R. Maxwell Stevenson, CLU, has been 
appointed general agent of the long estab- 
lished Berkshire Life agency in Pittsburgh, 
effective February 1. W. Rankin Furey, 
who headed the agency for many years 
and recently was elected director of agen- 
cies with headquarters in Pittsfield, ap- 
pointed Mr. Stevenson as his first official 
act. 

Mr. Stevenson 


started his insurance 


career with William M. Furey & Son in 
1930. In 1934 he was appointed general 
agent in Western Pennsylvania for Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. Meanwhile he 


became active in the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters Association, progressing through 


every office in that organization to the 
presidency. He was active also, locally 
and nationally, in Chartered Life Under- 


writers. Mr. Stevenson is a native of 
Pennsylvania and was educated at Carne- 
gie Tech. 

PRUDENTIAL DIVIDEND RATE 
Scale Will Cantons Unchanged in 1943, 
President D’Olier Notifies 
Superintendents 
The Prudential will continue  un- 
changed in 1943 the dividend rates on 
Ordinary, intermediate monthly premium 
and intermediate monthly premium in- 
dustrial as well as on weekly premium 
Industrial policies, according to a notice 


sent superintendents and assistant su- 
perintendents by President Franklin 
D’Olier. 


In the case of Ordinary, he explains, 
a special adjustment is necessary on pol- 
icies with anniversaries in January and 
February because these received larger 
dividends in 1942 than were paid on 
policies with anniversaries in the last 
ten months of 1942. Relative to inter- 
mediate monthly premium and interme- 
diate monthly premium industrial, there 
is the additional consideration that divi- 
dends on policies issued in 1940, which 
will receive their first dividend in 1943, 
will be at the same rate as that credited 
in 1942 on similar policies issued in 1939. 


SPRINGFIELD CLU HAS CLINIC 
A production clinic conducted by 
Hampton H. Irwin, CLU, educational di 
rector for Massachusetts Mutual, was 
the feature of the January meeting of 
Springfield, Mass., chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. President Gerald L. 
Griffin, CLU, was chairman. 


EDGECOMB NAMED FOR DALLAS 

James D. Edgecomb has been appoint- 
ed general agent for John Hancock at 
Dallas, Texas, to succeed Ricks Strong 
who resigned to enter the Marine Corps 
as first lieutenant. Mr. Edgecomb has 
been with the company since 1937 when 
he started with the Dallas office as an 
agent. In May 1941 he entered the 
home office in Boston as agency assist- 
ant. 


















Equitable, N. bps apron 
Honored at Dinner Here 


GUESTS OF NEW YORK MANAGERS 








Parkinson Sees Business Upswing As 
Happened in Britain and Canada Year 
or So After World War’s Start 


Leaders of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in the Greater New York 
area were guests of honor at a dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York on January 4, the banquet being 
under the auspices of the Equitable’s 
New York board of managers. A. V. 
Ott, president of the board, was toast- 
master. 

Among those honored were the mem- 
bers of the top corps clubs of the Equit- 
able. They included Norman C. Strong, 
Miner agency; David A. Freedman and 
Henry Firestone, Rosenstein agency; 
Lloyd H. Bunting and Gilbert E. O. Bell, 
Jr., Wilson agency; George J. Klein, 
Jr, Maxcy agency; Hyman Gordon, 
Bleetstein agency; David Bloch and Abe 
Hurowitz, Herzberg agency; E. F. 
Schoenhardt, Dunsmore agency; Edgar 
D. Milbank, Ott agency; Philip Morri- 
son, Wasser agency, and D. W. Wyn- 
coop, Benton agency. 

Parkinson and Graham Speak 

The speakers were President Thomas 
I. Parkinson and Vice-President William 
J. Graham. Toastmaster Ott told what 
the life insurance agents of America can 
do in preserving the values for which 
the nation is fighting. “The very thing 
we offer the public stands as a symbol 
of security—the purchase of life insur- 
ance is our testament of faith in the 
future—and we enable every policyholder 
we sell to express that faith,” he said. 

President Parkinson told of the new 
business increase which was made by 
British and Canadian companies after 
the first year or two in the war, and he 
felt that there would be here shortly a 
similar upswing of business to United 
States companies. 

In mentioning the Equitable’s total 
subscription of $431,000,000 of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities in 1942, President 
Parkinson said that this meant that 
every policyholder of the Society has 
had the privilege of purchasing about 
$350 of Government bonds to help 
finance the war, in addition to any other 
war bond purchases the policyholders 
may have made. Capacity of the Equit- 
able to help finance the war is measured, 
he said, by the work of its representa- 
tives in the field. 





Hiller to Manage Sales in 
Manhattan Edwards Agency 


Manhattan Life has announced ap- 
pointment of Paul M. Hiller as man- 
ager of sales and training in the Charles 
Edwards agency, New York City. Asa 
field representative with Phoenix Mutual 
Brooklyn agency, with which he has 
been associated since 1938, Mr. Hiller 
achieved four annual appointments to 
the president’s field staff, membership in 
the Quarter Million Club and agency 
leader. 

Mr. Hiller is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and before 
entering life insurance was in advertis- 
ing sales. His new position in one of 
Manhattan’s largest agencies will include 
management of full time agents. 





NEW GRAND RAPIDS MANAGER 
Harmon S. Jones Appointed at Grand 
Rapids by Penn Mutual; Succeeds 
John M. Laflin 
Harmon S. Jones is new general agent 
of Penn Mutual in Grand Rapids, suc- 
ceeding John M. Laflin. At one time 
Mr. Jones was athletic director for Bat- 
tle Creek College. He supervised health 
and coached major sports. He went 
with Kenneth W. Conrey agency, Penn 
Mutual, in 1936 at Grand Rapids. In 
1941 he was president of life underwrit- 

ers association of that city. 
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Home Life Tells of 
New Policy Features 
TO BE ON PREFERRED BASIS 


Premium Payments Expand After Five 
Years; Conversion Privilege 


Described as Unique 


Premium payments that expand after 
the first five years and a conversion 
privilege at the end of the fifth year to 
a term to sixty-five policy with the pre- 
mium constant are among the features 
of its new preferred modified life pol- 
icy, Home Life of New York has re- 
vealed. The new policy was previewed 
by the company’s field organization dur- 
ing Christmas week. 

Contrasted with the usual modification 
of whole life contracts, company officials 
explain, this conversion privilege is most 
attractive. Most such modified contracts 
limit the choice of the insured to either 
outright lapsation or extended insurance 
upon failure or inability to pay the in- 
creased premium. 

Company officials state that Home 
Life’s preferred modified life receives 
the benefit of preferred mortality divi- 
dend factors because it will be under- 
written on a preferred basis. It will be 
issued in amounts of no less than $5,000 
and is restricted to selected non-hazard- 
ous occupations. It is issued between 
ages forty and forty-five and disability, 
accidental death or family income bene- 
fits may be added. Any of these bene- 
fits may be continued by an insured 
should he elect the conversion option to 
term to sixty-five. 

At age thirty-five the premium for the 
first five years is $16.96 per thousand 
annually. The premium in the _ sixth 
policy year is increased to $26.66 and 
continues thereafter as a preferred whole 
life policy. 

Created by Lincoln 


Credit for creation of preferred modi- 
fied life goes to Owen C. Lincoln, actu- 
ary of the company who pointed out 
that the new contract will be recom- 
mended by Home Life’s field organiza- 
tion for individuals with an immediate 
need for increased protection who are 
temporarily unable by reason of current 
expenses or other commitments to pay 
premiums on a permanent plan at a level 
rate. It is also designed for business in- 
surance and it meets the popular need 
of supplementing pension plans whereby 
the employe’s estate requires emphasis 
on the protection aspects of life insur- 
ance, 

There are many new employes today 
subject to company pension benefits who 
nerhaps in the next five years will no 
longer be with present organizations and 
will in manv cases have forfeited pension 
benefits. The privilege of continuing 
protection on a whole life basis will be 
most attractive. It is expected, too, that 
in the post war period young men with 
currently heavy family responsibilities 
and good prospects for future advance- 
ment will find in preferred modified life 
an ideal solution to their insurance prob- 
lems. 





HANCOCK DISTRICT CHANGES 


Baker Retires at Worcester After Fifty 
Years’ Service; Is Succeeded 
By Thompson 

The following John Hancock district 
agency, changes, effective February 1, 
have been announced by Vice-President 
Paul F. Clark: 

George W. Baker retires from dis- 
trict managership at Worcester after 
fifty years of service. George B. Thomp- 
son, Jr. transfers as district manager 
from New London to Worcester. Henry 
L. Gottesman retires from district man- 
agership at Newark after thirty-six years 
of service. Max Mell transfers as dis- 
trict manager from Orange to Newark. 
Lawrence A. Chiello is promoted from 
assistant manager at Providence to dis- 
trict manager at New London. Harry 
J. Cole is promoted from assistant man- 
ager at Hempstead to district manager 
at Orange. 
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Union Central Gets 
Treasury Banner 


(Left to right): A. E. Anderson, Chair- 
man for Hamilton County War Savings 
Staff; W. Howard’ Cox, President of 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co.; 
John A. Lloyd, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance for Ohio; and Howard Bradtmuel- 
ler, President of The Union Central Em- 
ployes War Activities Association. 


Home office employes of the Union 
Central Life were awarded a 10% ban- 
ner on December 30 by the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, in recognition of the 
fact that the employes are investing 
over 10% of their pay in War Bonds. 

A. E. Anderson, chairman of the Ham- 
ilton County War Savings Staff, made 
the presentation to President W. How- 
ard Cox. John A. Lloyd, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Ohio, and several mem- 
bers of the War Savings Staff, were also 
present for the ceremonies, along with 
30 Union Central employes who aided in 
promoting War Bond sales. 

Mr. Anderson complimented the com- 
pany, one of Ohio’s largest financial in- 
stitutions, on both its employes’ record 
and the company’s own record of a pur- 
chase of $16,255,000 of War Bonds in a 
recent drive in Hamilton County. 





DECISION UPHOLDS COMPANY 

Kansas City Life did not break its 
contract with Ervin A. McNabb, former 
agent at Des Moines, and is not entitled 
to the $70,000 damages he asked, accord- 
ing to a ruling by United States Dis- 
trict Judge Charles A. Dewey. Court 
held that Mr. McNabb was entitled, 
however, to renewal premiums on insur- 
ance written while he was general agent. 
The complainant was named general 
agent early in 1939, 


Group Cover in All Cos. 
Reaches All-Time High 


COVERAGE IS NOW $21,000,000,000 


Statement of President Parkinson, Equi- 
table; Society Has More Than Three 
Billions in Force 

President Parkinson of the Equitable 
Society gave out a statement on January 
2 saying that the basic coverage of 
Group life insurance protecting employes 
against death from any cause will show 
an increase for the year of approxi- 
mately two billion dollars, placing the 
total in force in all companies at the 
all-time high of $21 billions. All other 
Group coverages recorded comparable 
advances and also reached new high 
peaks. These coverages provide low- 
cost employe protection against the 
financial hazards of accident, illness, 
need for hospital and surgical treatment 
and old age dependency. 

Estimated amounts in force of these 
other forms of Group protection follow: 
Group accident and health, $83,000,000 of 
weekly indemnity; accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance, $3,800,000,000 ; 
hospital expense insurance (for employes 
and their dependents), $14,000,000 of 
daily benefits, plus allowances for spe- 
cial hospital fees and reimbursement for 
surgical and maternity care, and Group 
annuities, $180,000,000 in annual retire- 
ment income at maturity. 


14,000,000 Employes Protected 


“Group life insurance,” said Mr. Park- 
inson, “now protects 14,000,000 employes 
of 34,000 companies in varied industrial 
classifications—the automotive industry, 
banking, construction, wholesaling and 
retailing, clothing, furniture, iron and 
steel, mining, oil, textiles, public utili- 
ties, transportation, including railroad 
and truck companies, printing and pub- 
lishing, non-profit institutions, schools 
and colleges, and every field of defense 
work. These employes are protected for 
an average of $1,500 each. Many of 
them have the additional coverage pro- 
vided under other forms of Group in- 
surance. The records indicate that close 
to one-half of those insured for Group 
life have no- other life insurance. Thus, 
the security created by the voluntary co- 
operation of employer and employes is 
for millions of American families the 
only protection against dependency upon 
public or private charity. 

“The test of any insurance plan is, of 
course, not its size, but benefits paid. 
A striking illustration of Group insur- 
ance at work occurred in March when 
twenty-two war workers lost their lives 
in an explosion at the Iowa Ordnance 
Plant near Burlington. Under an Equi- 
table contract every employe in this 
plant is protected immediately upon em- 
ployment by $2,000 of Group life insur- 
ance paid for entirely by the employer. 
Within thirty-six hours of receipt of 
news of the disaster, the Equitable had 
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North American Reassurance Co, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Pres. 


99 John Street, New York 


mailed out checks payable to the ben: 
ficiaries of those who were killed. 


Equitable’s Record 


In the Equitable alone, Mr. Parki: 
son said, Group life insurance increase 
about $325,000,000 to an all-time recor 
volume in force of $3,065,000,000 prc 
tecting the dependents of 1,737,000 ce: 
tificate holders. 

Protection was made available also t 
thousands of employes under the othe 
coverages. Equitable results for 194 
alone include: Group accident and healt! 
$°00000 in weekly payments to ill o 
disabled employes; accidental death an 
dismemberment insurance, $85,000,000 i: 
lump sum payments; hospital expens 
insurance (for employes and depend 
ents), $350,000 for daily hospital roon 
and board payments; surgical benefits 
$9,900,000 in maximum reimbursemen 
for surgical care, and Group annuities 
$1,980,000 in annual retirement incom: 
at the maturity of the contracts. 

Total premium income in 1942 for al! 
Group coverages amounted to $98,626,000, 
an increase of more than $5,000,000 above 
the all-time high record established in 
1941, 





Penn Vice-Pres. - 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ranging field educational conferences 
(which at the moment have been sus- 
pended), and a small host of other ac- 
tivities, all of which are designed to fa- 
cilitate and improve the work of our 
men in the field.” 


Hardwick on Budgets, 
And Public Relations 


Gordon A. Hardwick told the policy- 
holders of the control section of the 
home office organization which embraces 
accounting, auditing, purchasing and 
service activities. 

Budgetary control, he said, involves 
careful planning and control of all func- 
tions and assumes a genuine desire on 
the part of the entire organization to 
accept responsibility for actual checking 
of actual performance against the plans 
and to use the budget as a road map to 
reach the previously established goal. 
Prior to the beginning of the present 
world conflict home office expenses were 
effectively reduced and _ stabilized and 
the shock of the considerable increase 
in clerical and material costs, during the 
past two years, has been definitelv less- 
ened. As a result of carefully laid plans 
and economy producing measures such 
as these are kept in mind: 

Conservation of all materials, time and 
effort. Elimination of waste and non- 
essentials. Simplification of procedures 
and standardization of operations. Cul- 
tivation of flexible operations to absorb 
new man-power and new tools. Tight- 
ening of purchase and stock controls. 
Reallocation of responsibilities to meet 
new conditions quickly. 


Public Relations 


Discussing public relations of the com- 
pany Mr. Hardwick said in part: 

“Penn Mutual has personalized its na- 
tional advertising in recent years; has 
endeavored to make the annual renorts 
to policyholders interesting and_thor- 
oughly understandable; has, through rigid 
selection and training of agents, sought 
to provide better service for its policy- 
holders, wherever located; has adopted 
special measures for serving and protect- 
ing the interests of policyholders who 
have joined or may join the armed 
forces; has encouraged and helped mem- 
bers of both the field staff and the home 
office organization to look upon their re- 
spective assignments as offering career 
opportunities; has followed a policy of 
filling all vacancies in advanced positions 
from within the ranks, and here today. 
on the eighth floor near the place where 
policyholders will vote for trustees. has 
set up a very informative exhibit illus- 
trating the contribution life insurance is 
making toward the preservation of the 
American way of life.” 
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(This is a reproduction of NWNL’s current national advertisement) 


Help me, Almighty God, to be the only kind of hero | can ever be. 


Help me see how important it is that | go gladly and energetically 
about the humdrum business of saving my tires and my fuel, 
of spending less and saving more, of eating less and working 
harder, of asking less and giving more. 

Help me see that while the war may be won no matter what | 
do, the light we fight to keep alive may go out because of what 


| prove myself to be. 


Help me to realize that Americans are fighting today, not to cre- 


ate freedom and opportunity for the ruthless and greedy, but to 
make it possible for kind men, men of integrity, responsible men, 


to work in peace, and to work for the common good. 


Help me realize that these fighting men— indeed, the good men 
and women of the whole world —are waiting now for one small 
but all-important sign from me: 

They know | can’t join them in the blood and dirt. But they want 
to see if | will seek responsibility. They wait now to see if | need 
merely to be led to do my part, or if |, must be driven. For that 


will tell them if their spirit is also my spirit, and their purpose 
mine. 


Help me not to fail them. Amen. 


Northwestern .Vationdl Life 
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In years past, this company’s annual financial statement has appeared in this space. The current 
statement was issued as usual on January 1. Copies are available upon request. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $498,544,076 ASSETS $93,777,557 CAPITAL & SURPLUS FUNDS $7,147,995 














On January 1, 1942 
the Mutual Benefit inaugurated its 
VETERANS SERVICE ALLOWANCE plan. 


Requiring no contribution from field- 
men, the Company provides a sub- 
stantial monthly income for field 
veterans, men with twenty or more 
years of service, after they reach the 
age of 65, based on their earnings 
during preceding years. 

What do Mutual Benefit fieldmen 
think of the plan? Listen to just this 
small sample: 


FROM AKRON — “The heartbeat ac- 
celerates and with it all comes a deep 
appreciation to the Company for the 
splendid spirit shown to the men in 
the field.” 


FROM ATLANTA — “The best thing 
the Company has ever done for the 
benefit of its agents.” 


FROM BUFFALO — “I did not need 
this latest act of the Company to in- 
crease my loyalty and admiration. It 
is one of the finest things ever done.” 


FROM DETROIT — “After so many 
years of planning retirement incomes 
for others, it’s a grand and glorious 
feeling to be on the receiving line my- 
self under a plan which was not ima- 
gined during my more active years.” 


FROM N. Y. C.— “It is just another 
example of the reasons that make so 
many of us go on year after year 
preaching Mutual Benefit—knowing 
that the service to the public and 
also the treatment of the representa- 
tives is outstanding and equalled by 
no other company.” 


A GOOD POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 





A GOOD AGENTS’ COMPANY 
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Women Agents Discuss 
Insurance As Career 


OF DOZEN AUTHORS 


VIEWS 





Compiled by Women’s Committee of 
National Association; Elsie M. 
Matthews Chairman 





“Life Underwriting, a Career for Wo- 
men” has been published by the Insur- 
ance Research & Review Service, In- 
dianapolis. It was written by members 
of the committee of women members 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, chairman of which is Elsie 
M. Matthews, Connecticut Mutual, New- 
ark. Editorial work in coordinating the 
chapters was done by Mildred F. Stone, 
Mutual Benefit. 

Authors in the book are Sophia W. 
Bliven, Corrine V. Loomis, Martha 
Washburn Allin, Clara McBreen Rais- 
beck, Helen B. Rockwell, Beatrice Jones, 
Ellen M. Putnam, Lillian L. Joseph, Sis 
Hoffman, Berenice Meistroff, Charity 
Kennedy, Sara Frances Jones. 

Not a Man’s World 

Miss Loomis took for her title, “It’s 
Not a Man’s World.” Particularly, life 
insurance is not a man’s world because 
the discrimination against the older wo- 
men which prevails in general practices 
does not exist. She knows of no other 
business which wants women over 40 
years old. She feels that 45 is a wise 
age limit for women coming into life 
insurance work, but only because life in- 
surance is an accumulative business. 

Martha Washburn Allin, Minneapolis, 
wrote that there are no bargain counters 
in life insurance. Worthwhile jobs can 
only be accomplished by the men and 
women who are perfectly willing to 
spend themselves without stint in achiev- 
ing what they set out to do. 

Beatrice Jones, New York, told of the 
responsibility resting upon women who 
are in life insurance and the necessity 
of their regarding their work as a great 
service to humanity. 

Lillian L. Joseph, New York, said: 
“We believe we can add to our prestige 
as we magnify in our own thinking and 
in our contacts with others the business 
of life insurance. There are beautiful 
spots and ugly spots in the vast eco- 
nomic garden in which we live. Life in- 
surance has a part in increasing the 
beauty and eradicating the ugliness. It, 
therefore, becomes our opportunity, our 
privilege and our responsibility to do 
everything within our power to extend 
the service of life insurance.” 

The Essential Beliefs 

Sis Hoffman, Cincinnati, wrote: “If 
you believe in your product, believe in 
your company, believe in the solution 
you present for any individual case, let 
that conviction put a ring in your voice 
and a light in your eyes. Contagious 
enthusiasm helps build strength for the 
close.” 

Berenice Meistroff, Kansas City, told 
of the fun there is in selling. 

Sara Frances Jones, Chicago, said 
there are three reasons why women gen- 
erally are better prospects for life in- 
surance: more of them are going into 
business; they are beginning to control 
a greater proportion of the wealth of 
the country; they are becoming thor- 
oughly sold on life insurance. 

Helen R. Rockwell, Cleveland, said 
that one can’t get along in any business 
unless one first learns to get along with 
people—and a good place to start apply- 
ing the rule is in the office with which 
one is associated. 





FISCHER BILL UP IN IOWA 


A bill has been drawn for presentation 
in the Iowa legislature which will con- 
vene January 11, which would implement 
the campaign of Insurance Commissioner 
Charles R. Fischer to bring benevolent 
aid socities under departmental regula- 
tion. The proposed bill would place these 
societies under the fraternal insurance 
statutes of the state code and require 
them to meet the same reserve require- 
ments as the fraternals. 


Mutual Benefit Appoints 
Shattuck Asst. Secretary 





IRA W. SHATTUCK 


Ira W. Shattuck, member of the agency 
department of Mutual Benefit Life, has 
been named an assistant secretary of the 
company. He succeeds Albert W. Kissam 
whg is relinquishing that post because of 
illness. 

With the exception of a period during 
the first world war, Mr. Shattuck has 
devoted the last thirty-five years to Mutual 
Benefit. He entered the company’s service 
with the renewal department in 1907. To 
his duties as chief of production records 
and personnel matters there is now added 
responsibility for the company’s records 
relating to agents’ contracts and licenses. 





PLAN DINNER FOR GOTTESMAN 





Hancock Associates Will Mark 
Retirement of District Mana- 

ger at Newark 

The Booster’s Club of the Newark dis- 
trict of John Hancock will give Henry 
L. Gottesman a dinner and dance in the 
Hotel Douglas on Thursday, January 14, 
to mark his retirement as district man- 
ager of the company after a service of 
thirty-seven years. 

Elias B. Cohen is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements and will be 
toastmaster. Among the home office 
representatives expected to be present 
are Victor J. Butts, regional district 
manager, and Lloyd F. Stevens, field 
supervisor. Mr. Gottesman, who is a 
member of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey and 
president of the John Hancock Managers 
Association of Northern New Jersey, 
will be succeeded by Max Mell, who is 


John 


manager of the Orange, N. J., district. 





ATLANTA CLAIM MEN ELECT 





Name Utilities Man President; Salute 60 

Service Members; Set January 18 | 

For Annual Banquet 

Election of J. H. Motz, claim division 
manager of the Atlanta Gas Light Co., 
and a tribute to the sixty members of 
the association now in. the. armed serv- 
ices marked the Decembet 17 meeting 
of the Atlanta Association of Claim Men. 

Other officers elected were: W. A. 
Dodderer, Lumbermens Mutual Casual- 
ty, first vice-president; A. B. Robertson, 
Travelers, second vice-president; Paul 
Johns, New York Life, secretary; G. R. 
Harvey, Fidelity & Casualty, assistant 
secretary; W. E. Buntin, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty, treasurer, and R. C. Smith, 
Georgia Power Co., assistant treasurer. 

Retiring President L. E. Williams of 
American Mutual Liability, paid a trib- 
ute to the sixty members in war service 
while unfurling a service flag for the 
association. 

he annual banquet will be held the 
evening of January 18, at which time the 
1943 officers will be installed. 
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Says “Gas Death” Clause 

Not For Catastrophies 
DAWSON ON NIGHT CLUB FIR£ 
Mutual Life’s General Counsel Gives H ; 


Double Indemnity Claim Views 
of Boston Tragedy 








In the opinion of L. W. Dawson, vic. - 
president and general counsel, Mutu il 
Life, deaths directly traceable to suff. - 
cation in the recent Boston night cli!) 
tragedy should not be excluded und:r 
those double indemnity clauses which |) 
their language deny liability where dea |; 
is due to “inhaling of gas.” His views 
on the subject follow: 

When double indemnity ficst was writt 
deaths from gas were inciuded in its coverace 
as an accidental death, lu the early days of t « 
depression, companics wore flooded with clainis 
for double indemnity in cases where death due 
to carbon monoxide ov.rcame insureds in x 
ages and also in the “kitchen stove” type of gas 
death. While investigation and the association 
ot these decths with economic troubles made it 
apparent thet in many 
were suicidal, the 


from the inhaling of gas. 
The decision seemed inevitable that, regardless 
of the motive which inspired the exclusion, 
the clear language of the policy which excluded 
deaths from inhaling of gas should be given 
its effect wherever the case fell within it. The 
reason for this was to prevent discriminati: 
in treatment of policyholders and because any 
other construction would have thrown the con 
panies right back on the evil they sought to 
avoid—the necessity of proving suicide in ordet 
to be relieved of liability. 

This decision seems obviously correct in the 
usual kitchen gas stove or garage carbon mon- 
oxide case. But carrying this reasoning to its 
literal conclusions, should not a company refuse 
to pay on a case such as the Boston fire, where 


suffocation, i, e., gas fumes, caused many 
deaths? 
The answer seems to be clearly no. Her 


the question of true causation enters the pi 
ture. The gas exclusion was inserted for the 
purpose of excluding deaths where inhaling of 
gas was popularly considered to be the real 
cause of death. It did not contemplate and did 
not intend to exclude deaths in which the real 
and popularly understood cause of death was 
a tragic fire, although the end result was death: 
by suffocation, 

While clauses must be administered as writ 
ten to prevent discrimination, we must remember 
that the development of broad and liberal prin- 
ciples of interpretation to carry out the purpes:s 
of a contract are the surest assurance of public 
good will; 





Los Angeles Life Managers 


Standing Committees for ’43 

President Russell L. Hoghe, CLU, has 
named the standing committees of Life 
Insurance Managers Association, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, for 1943. 

Business practices: Walter J. Stoessel, 
National Life of Vermont, chairman; 
Clifford L. Cox, Reliance; Walter D 
Erwin, General American; Ray H. Fin 
ger, Sun Life of Canada; Cecil Frankel, 
Equitable Society; H. J. Garretson, Fi 
delity Mutual; Cecil A. Moss, Metro 
politan; Fred A. McMaster, Ohio Na 
tional; S. A. Sattem, Mutual Life of New 
oo? Chase Wickersham, New York 

ife. 

Public relations: Harold G. Saul, Joh 
Hancock, chairman; Buryl Blevin, Occi 
dental of California; Ralph E. Bridges 
Travelers; Wooster Gist, Pacific Mu 
tual; Perez F. Huff, Bankers National 
Edward Kelly, Metropolitan; John R 
Mage, CLU, Northwestern Mutual; Roy 
Ray Roberts, State Mutual Life 
Leon A. Soper, Phoenix Mutual; Kellog; 
Van Winkle, CLU, Equitable Society. 

Advertising: James H. Cowles, Provi 
dent Mutual, chairman; Clark E. Bell 
New York Life; Wilmer M. Hammond 
Aetna; William K. Murphy, Northwest 
ern Mutual; Phineas Prouty, Jr., Con 
necticut Mutual, and Roy Ray Robert: 


SERVICE BENEFIT PAYMENTS 

Through October, 1942, death insur 
ance awards had been paid to benefici 
aries of 5,454 service men who have die: 
or been killed during the war, the Vet 
erans Administration has reported. I: 
addition, 1,150 pensions were being pai< 
to disabled veterans and to dependent 
to disabled veterans. 
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Preach Thrift Gospel, 


Harrison Tells Field | 


FOR THEREIN LIES VICTORY 





New York Life President Outlines 
Seven-Point War-Winning 
Program 





3ecause it is in the nature of his job 

o preach thrift and self-denial, the life 
nsurance fieldman is in a position to 
nake a heavy contribution in 1943 to the 
inancing of the war, control of prices 
ind ultimate victory, George L. Harri- 
son, president New York Life, declares 
n a new year statement sent to all field 

epresentatives of the company. 

“Already, through the sale of war 

onds and life insurance you are making 
in important contribution to the Gov- 
rnment’s efforts to control the cost of 
iving,” he explains. “And I firmly be- 
eve that if you will strive patriotically 
to preach the gospel of thrift and self- 
denial, yours will be a useful and suc- 
cessful new year.” 

With a view to giving fieldmen per- 
spective on our overall war finance prob- 
lem, President Harrison outlines a seven- 
point program which he believes every 
individual citizen throughout the coun- 
try should endeavor to follow as closely 
as his own circumstances render pos- 
sible. The seven points are: 

Seven Points 


Be thrifty and frugal.. Buy war bonds 
and stamps. Maintain life insurance. 
Maintain savings deposits. Buy only the 
things that are absolutely necessary. 
Prepare to pay high taxes. Comply with 
rationing regulations, price ceilings and 
other Governmental restrictions. 

“This seven-point program means 
more to us in the life insurance busi- 
ness and particularly to you, the field 
representatives, than it does to people 
in many other walks of life,” President 
Harrison continues. “You have always 
been apostles of thrift. That has always 
been your job, and an important one. 
And now, when one of your country’s 
ereatest needs is to have every citizen 
live a life of almost Spartan-like sim- 
plicity, your opportunity to be of service 
assumes even greater importance by 
virtue of the part you, as insurance men, 
are playing in the overall war effort.” 


Outlining the basic problem back of | 


all this, President Harrison explains that 
“the Government needs two things from 
every citizen if it is to maintain its maxi- 
mum fighting effort and if it is to pre- 
serve financial and economic stability. 
First, it needs as much of our money 
as we can possibly turn over to it either 
in the payment of taxes or in the volun- 
tary purchase of war bonds. With this 
money the Government will be able to 
buy the goods and services which it 
needs to meet the expanding require- 
ments of our own armed forces and of 
the military and civilian establishments 
of our allies. 

“Second, since the country’s total out- 
put of goods and services is limited, the 
Government requires that each one of 
us purchase and consume as little as 
possible. In that way a greater pronor- 
tion of the country’s total output will be 
available to the Government in the war 
effort.” 





CONN. MUTUAL COAST PARLEY 


Connecticut Mutual Life will hold its 
regional meeting for Western division 
general agents in Los Angeles, February 
? 3.and 4. Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent; Vincent F. Coffin, vice-president 
and ‘superintendent of agencies; E. A. 
Starr, superintendent of employes insur- 
ance plan, and H. M. Holderness, super- 
intendent of Pacific Coast agencies will 
be among those attending. 


BROWN HEADS DES MOINES 


Fred H. Brown, general agent for 
Central Life Assurance, has been named 
president of the Des Moines Association 
of Life Underwriters. He succeeds Wil- 
liam E, Watson of John Hancock who 
has been transferred to Denver. Mr. 











income tax booklet 





The prospect group which will be interested 
in this valuable booklet this year will 
involve more people than ever before. Over 
10,000,000 more income tax returns are 
expected to be filed in 1943 than last year 
. .. a vast market that U. C. expects to tap 
successfully with the help of this really fine 


aid to prospecting. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 





Brown had been serving as vice-presi- 


U C.. offered prospects this complete 


This complete and up-to-the-min- 
ute guide to income tax problems 
is published by Prentice-Hall, 
and is one of the most authorita- 
tive sources of tax information 
available. It was offered to 8,00C 
Union Central prospects free of 
charge in 1942. The amazing 
number of 1600 sent for the 


booklet . . . twenty percent! 


... Dut U.C. agents predict 
an even greater response 
to the 1943 edition! 
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IT’S TIMELY, EFFECTIVE |HELP LIKE THIS THAT MAKES UNION CENTRAL 
A REAL “AGENTS’ COMPANY”! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Arnold Bids Life Men 
Intensify ’43 Service 
ISSUES COMPANY STATEMENT 





Reveals Northwestern National in Force 
Gain During Year; Governments 
Purchase Heavy 





While its effort on the home front in 
1942 was effective, life insurance must 
better its contribution to winning the 
war by continuing and intensifying its 
sales and service activities in 1943, O. J. 
Arnold, president of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, has explained 
in his annual review and analysis of the 


company’s financial statement. 

Northwestern National’s insurance in 
force increased in 1942, President Ar- 
nold revealed, to $498,544,076, a gain of 
$17,346,565 during the year. New busi- 
ness was $888,099 less than last year. 
However, he pointed out, 12.5% of the 
company’s full-time agency organization 
is now in the armed forces, a ratio rep- 
resenting approximately $4,000,000 of 
new business production annually. 

During 1942 the company purchased 
directly from the Government new is- 
sues of Federal securities aggregating 
$13,355,000 par value. This sum chan- 
neled into the Treasury in direct sup- 
port of the war financing program is 
larger than the amount of total pre- 
miums received during the year, and 
more than ten times the volume of new 
premiums. Net increase in Government 
direct or fully guaranteed bonds owned 
is $5,796,921, bringing total Governments 
owned to $34,047,883. 

Statement Prompt 

As has been its custom, Northwestern 
National was prompt with its complete 
and final year-end figures, issuing them 
January 1 at a general meeting in the 
White and Odell agency offices in Min- 
neapolis. There Mr. Arnold, accompan- 
ied by company officers, presented and 
discussed the new statement. A similar 
meeting was held in Chicago on Monday, 
January 4. 

These meetings, Mr. Arnold explained, 
are forerunners of a tentatively planned 
series of gatherings patterned after the 
policyholders’ meetings pioneered by the 
company two years ago but tailored to 
meet wartime conditions, to be held in 
localities where there is substantial rep- 
resentation of policyholders and agents. 

“As national income rises to an all- 
time high and consumer goods get scarc- 
er due to shortages and rationing, our 
job of diverting surplus ‘inflationary’ 
dollars into life insurance and war bonds 
will step up in importance,” Mr. Arnold 
said. “The responsibility of every life 
insurance worker, in field and home of- 
fice, will be far heavier than that of the 
average civilian; to live up to it we must 
use all our imagination, initiative and or- 
ganizing ability and work as hard at our 
jobs as though we were doing the more 
dangerous work of the fighting man or 
the spot-lighted work of the producer 
of war materials.” 

Service Outruns Figures 


Although Mr. Arnold reviewed the 
statement in some detail and summed 
up the company’s 1942 record as “very 
satisfactory from the purely business 
standpoint, everything considered,” he 
remarked that the cold figures are even 
less adequate than usual as a measure 
of the service given during an epochal 
twelve months. Life insurance men, he 
said, have played the part of all good 
citizens in mobilizing their efforts to 
speed the winning of the war. Beyond 
this, because of factors inherent in the 
business, they have been able to make 
contributions of special value—in the 
field of morale by building family se- 
curity, in the investment field through 
the companies’ heavy investments in 
Government bonds and bonds of other 
enterprises essential to the wartime 
economy, in the field of health, and in 
other ways directly affecting the public 
welfare. 

Among other items revealed by the 
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company’s condition statement was an 
increase in voluntary contingency re- 
serves and surplus funds—including cap- 
ital—to $7,147,995. This is over and 
above legal liabilities and after further 
strengthening various policy reserve lia- 
bilities. 

Claim payments 
creased somewhat 


to beneficiaries in- 
over 1941, totaling 
$2,811,730. Payments to living policy- 
holders, exclusive of policy loans, 
amounted to $3,305,679. Since organiza- 
tion in 1885, payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries have totaled $125,045,- 
377. Assets increased by $7,048,474 to 
$93,777,557. New premium income was 
$1,266,382, and total premium income 
$11,892,991. 

Holdings of first mortgage loans in- 
creased from $16,491,993 as of December 
31, 1941, to $18,174,705 at the end of 
1942, These investments consist prin- 
cipally of selected FHA mortgages on 
new city homes. The item of real es- 
tate owned, including home office build- 
ing, continued the downward trend of 
recent years showing a further shrink- 
age to a figure of $2,295,750, or less 
than 244% of total assets. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


~ RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


70 Pine St., New York 








BANKS WITH UNITED BENEFIT 

Paul B. Banks, former president of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters and member of Million 
Dollar Round Table, has been made as- 
sociate manager of the United Benefit 
Life for eastern Pennsylvania with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. He came to 
Philadelphia in 1928 after being in Scran- 
ton, Pa., and in 1931 joined the Equitable 
Society. General agent is D. S. Walker. 








iN 
KNOW ANYONE 
LIKE ELMER FUDDLE? 


m® LOOK IN A MIRROR, you may be like him yourself! 
He’s a general insurance man who doesn’t sell life insurance. 
His regular clients, with whom he has the inside track, are a 
potential gold mine of extra income from life insurance com- 
missions. we Are you like Elmer? Are you looking for a way 
to combat this wartime loss of automobile business? If you 


are, let’s get together. We want men like you in the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 


District of Columbia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan and Missouri. We'll show you how to get that busi- 
ness, and we'll help you do it! » Ours is a company geared 
to help you most. Big enough (over $100,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force) to have what it takes, but small enough to 


appreciate your value to us. At 95 years we're one of America’s 
oldest life companies, too. a Drop us a line TODAY. 
Address your inquiry to Rolland E. Irish, president. 


cCiDr 
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UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Portland MAINE Home Office 





Chairmen of Life Section 
In Red Cross Drive Named 


With the appointment of two of its 
outstanding executives as division chair 
men, the life insurance fraternity in New 
York City is preparing to make again 
a heavy contribution to the Red Cross 
War Fund. George S. Van Schaick, 
vice-president of New York Life, is 
chairman of the companies division. H. 
L. Wofford, manager of Prudential, is 
chairman of the agents division. 

Realizing that the needs of the armed 
forces during 1943 will far surpass those 
of last year, the Commerce and Indus- 
try Committee of the fund, under whose 
banner the life insurance fraternity is 
enrolled, is organizing the most inten- 
sive wartime campaign yet undertaken 
to aid the health and welfare of Amer- 
ica’s 5,000,000 fighting men. 

Goals will be set this month. Mean- 
while, the life insurance division chair- 
men are preparing to double if neces- 
sary, the fraternity’s large share of the 
$5,000,000 raised for the Red Cross last 
year through the efforts of New York 
City’s business men and industrialists. 





THE MAXCY AGENCY DINNER 





Equitable Society Veterans a Feature 
At Annual Event Held 
In Brooklyn 

Guest of honor at the annual dinner 
of the Equitable Society’s Noel D. 
Maxcy agency in Brooklyn, held recent- 
ly, was James Montuori, who after 
twenty-four years of service has been 
retired under the Society’s pension plan 
for its agents. Mr. Maxcy was _ host 
and in a brief address he_pointed out 
that despite the war, 1943 fite insurance 
prospects are highly encouraging. 

The Maxcy agency, successor to the 
Charles Jerome Edwards agency estab- 
lished in 1889, already has two members 
receiving monthly retirement income 
from Equitable. Henry White Callahan, 
now eighty-six, and residing in Boulder, 
Colorado, signed his contract with the 
Society in 1917. He was one of Brook- 
lyn’s first million-dollar producers. Sam- 
uel Turner joined Equitable in 1920 and 
still actively represents it in Brooklyn. 

Also present at the dinner were Simon 
Piller, Ignatz Blum, James F. Kane, Jr., 
and Henry Fleiss—all scheduled to re- 
ceive their monthly retirement checks 
in near future. Other guests were W. 
H. Mathers, cashier; George Gebhard, 
assistant cashier; Harold Letcher, in 
charge of the new policyholders’ service 
at the Society’s Brooklyn office and 
Stewart Monroe of the home office. 





WAR BONDS IN HAMILTON CO. 


Employes of Union Central, Western 
and Southern and Ohio National Life 
bought approximately $27,300 in war 
bonds under the payroll allotment plan 
in November. Promotion of the plan 
in Hamilton County, Ohio, has been 
handled exclusively by life insurance 
agents, Guy D. Randolph, chairman of 
the local committee, has explained. 





MUTUAL LIFE NEWARK AGENCY 
Newark branch agency of Mutual Life 
reports that in 1942 it made 122% ‘of its 
new paid life quota. E. J. Riley led in 
volume and number of lives with James 
T. Walsh second and S. Newton Walker 
a close third. 
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Kansas City Life on Trends of Insurance 


Market Over 


Discussing the trends of the life insur- 
ance market over the past quarter of a 
century the Kansas City Life im its new 
training course for agents—a series of 
booklets—makes these comments: 

The need for alertness to changing 
times and for a reasonable degree of 
flexibility in work methods so that prop- 
er adjustments can be made from time 
to time is further illustrated by the ex- 
periences of life underwriters in the 
years following World War I. 

During most of the 1920’s the nation 
as a whole enjoyed a type of prosperity 
that created many high interest-yield- 
ing investment opportunities. This was 
followed by a period of depression last- 
ing during more than half of the 1930's 
in which both the number of investment 
opportunities and interest returns were 
greatly reduced. 

In this era of national prosperity, life 
insurance—which is  non-speculative— 
could not compete in interest earnings 
with investments that were more or less 
of a speculative nature, even though our 
business, too, enjoyed higher interest 
returns on its investments than ever 
before in its history. 

Life underwriters wisely urged the 
purchase of low-cost protection plans to 
provide for the future needs of families 
in the event they were deprived by 
death of the earning power of the heads 
of families. Also these plans were of- 
fered to hedge against possible losses in 
investments previously made_ which 
might be sustained either before or after 
the death of heads of families. The 
erowth life insurance enjoyed in these 
years was tremendous. 


Depression Years 


In the depression years—because of 
its continued adherence to sound invest- 
ment practices throughout the era of 
prosperity—life insurance proved to be 
not only the safest, but one of the most 
profitable investments available to peo- 
ple with surplus earnings. 

And life underwriters capitalized on 
this condition. They selected as pros- 
pects people who either gained in earn- 
ings because of the depression, or whose 
earnings were not adversely affected by 
it. Then these underwriters shifted the 
sales emphasis from low-cost protection 
plans that provided only modest savings 
accumulations to plans that combined 
protection and the accumulation of much 
larger sums of money. 

Thus it will be seen that it is also fre- 
quently necessary for us to adjust our 
ideas about the kind of life insurance 
contracts we should offer the new buy- 
ers we develop within the framework of 
what we have previously considered our 
normal markets. 

That this is true is proved by the 
events and happenings occurring during 
the era of recovery in the late 1930's. 
The economic reforms put into opera- 
tion to combat the effects of the de- 
pression and to aid in making sound, 
gradual recovery were of a nature that 
interest rates continued to remain low. 
As a result, when the older investments 
made by life insurance companies ma- 
tured during these years, it became nec- 
essary for companies to seek new, safe 
reinvestment opportunities for these 
funds in a financial market offering very 
low interest returns. 

Hence the interest rates assumed and 
guaranteed by life insurance companies 
on their reserves had to be lowered 
somewhat in policy contracts subsequent- 
ly issued, and the attractiveness of the 
later issues of the investment type of 
policy contracts diminished accordingly. 

Since our Government’s principal ef- 
forts during both the depression and re- 
coverv years were directed toward 
spreading employment and income op- 
portunities among a greater number of 
people toward providing by the 
enactment of social security legislation 





a Period of Years 


a part of the incomes needed by both 
dependent families and people who at- 
tain old age . toward keeping interest 
rates low so that all of the economic 
measures enacted could be supported 
with reasonable taxation—it became evi- 
dent to alert buyers and life underwrit- 
ers alike that the low-cost protection 
plans were once more best suited to cur- 
rent conditions. 
Adjusting Methods 

Accordingly, life underwriters—again 
adjusting their prospecting and _ selling 
methods as well as their ideas about the 
type of contracts they should offer—re- 
turned to encouraging buyers to use life 
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insurance for the 
which it was originally designed. 


began selling prospects, 
cupattons covered by the social security 
law, plans that provided much larger 
amounts of protection to cover that part 
of dependents’ income needs in excess of 
the incomes provided by the tax-created 
social security funds. 

And where prospects were engaged in 
occupations not covered by the social 
security law, of which there are many, 
still larger amounts of low-cost protec- 
tion plans were sold to provide for all 
of the financial needs of dependents. 

It was, of course, recognized by these 
life underwriters that the low-cost pro- 
tection plans, providing smaller savings 
accumulations, would cover only a part 
of the buyer’s own retirement needs. 
However, during these years many com- 
pulsory savings plans were being insti- 
tuted by various corporations for the 
retirement of employes. Other pros 
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Staudard Life of Tudiaua 


GAINS FOR 1942 


Insurance In Force 








1942—$21,827,573 
GAIN in Size or .. . . . . $5,679,855 


o 
a 5 0 to GREATER Sales 
a 1941— 
4 to GAIN in Assets or ..... 
1942— 
1% 1941— 
GAIN in Surplus or . . 


1942— 
] 2% 1941— 
GAIN in Paid-in Capital or . . 


Insurance Paid For 
1942— $7,147,676 
1941— 2,853,058 
$4,294,618 
1942— $1,242,446 
mye nese SS 
$285,286 
$150,699 
128,375 
$22,324 
$341,217 
$37,402 





In addition the Company experienced the lowest lapse rate in its entire history. 





Assets 
First mortgage real estate loans. .$ 409,650.46 
477,999.45 


85,337.50 


Bonds—amortized cost. 
Preferred stocks (market value). . 


Invested shares of federally insured 


savings and loan associations... 60,000.00 
PO IN 6 ge erecekurvsactedes 13,033.47 
Cash in bank and on hand.... 103,805.03 
Net premiums deferred and uncol- 

lected . . 83,016.10 
Accrued interest receivable. . . . 9,604.35 


Total Admitted Assets. . .$1,242,446.36 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 


1942 
Liabilities 


Legal reserve for policyholders. . . 

Policy claims—proof not complete 

Reserve for policy dividends and 
endowment insurance coupons. . 

Reserve for taxes 

Premiums paid in advance... 43,166.11 

Miscellaneous . : Sanat 37,835.77 


Total Liabilities... .......... $750,529.94 


Additional funds a protection of policyholders. 
Capital paid up... .$ 341,217.00 
Surplus...... 130,000.00 
Unassigned funds 

(Reserve for war 

mortality & secur- 

ity fluctuations). 20,699.42 491,916.42 

Total $1.242,446.36 


$637,446.00 
8,485.60 
10,701.10 


12,895.36 
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pects were accumulating retirement ben- 
efits for themselves through the taxes 
paid into the social security fund. There- 
fore, it was apparent that the need for 
larger savings accumulations through 
life insurance for retirement purposes 
was diminishing considerably in the cir- 
cumstances of the majority of people. 





Henry Buttolph Death 
Ends Life of Service 


WAS OUTSTANDING ACTUARY 
With American United Since 1916; An 
Organizer and President of 
American Institute 
Henry Wright Buttolph, secretary and 
actuary of American United Life of In- 
dianapolis, who died on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 27, at the age of seventy-two, was 
buried in Crown Hill Cemetery in that 
city. He left his widow, Mrs. Alice Hig- 
gins Buttolph; ‘ daughter, Mrs. Walker 
White, of Fort Lauderdale, Florida; two 
sisters, Mrs. Sages Newberry 2 Mil- 
waukee and Mrs. Pater Neff of Canton, 
Ohio; one brother, Guy Buttolph, of 

Gambier, Ohio, and six grandchildren. 
Mr. Buttolph had been associated with 
American United since 1916. For nine 
years before that he had been a con- 
sulting actuary, having opened his own 
office in Indianapolis in 1907 after serv- 
ing four years as actuary for the Insur- 
ance Department of Indiana. He had 


come to Indianapolis in 1898 to join 
Inter-State Life Assurance. 

\fter helping organize the American 
Institute of Actuaries, Mr. Buttolph 


served two years as its president. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the board of governors. He had also 
been a member of the Actuarial Society 
of America since 1900. For some years 
he had been treasurer of the Episcopal 
diocese of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Buttolph was born in Cleveland 
of a pioneer family. After his gradua- 
tion from Kenyon College he taught 
mathematics for a year, then entered 
the insurance business as agent for 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety with headquarters at Cincinnati. 
Later he was employed in the office of 

eneral agents for that company. In the 
meantime Kenyon College had conferred 
upon him the degree, Master of Arts. 

PENNIMAN, ‘BALTIMORE, DEAD 

Harry Y. Penniman, 60, acting man- 
ager of the Baltimore branch of State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, died in the 
Maryland city on January 3 after a 
heart attack. He leaves his widow, Mrs. 
Irene Wiegand Penniman, three broth- 
ers and two sisters. Mr. Penniman was 
well known in life insurance and had 
been connected with the State Mutual 
branch for many years. 


CLARENCE CROCKER RETIRES 

The Mutual Life has announced the 
retirement of Clarence Crocker, super- 
intendent of the company’s purchasing 
division, after more than 49 years of ser- 
vice. He joined the actuary’s depart 
ment of the Mutual Life as a clerk in 
1893 and was named private secretary 
to the actuary in 1906. Subsequently he 
was transferred to the Supply Depart 
ment, where he was promoted to assist- 
ant purchasing agent in 1930. He be 
came superintendent of the purchasing 
division on December 1, 1939. 





Sees Life Aid on Home 
Front Greater in 43 


PATTERSON REVIEWS THE YEAR 


Mutual Life Executive Tells of Insur- 
ance Activities As They Con- 
verge on Victory 

War made and_ revised 
sales methods adopted by the life in- 
surance business in 1942 will result in 
greater service to 67,000,000 policyhold- 
their beneficiaries in 1943, ac- 
cording to Alexander E. Patterson, 
ecutive vice-president of Mutual Life of 
New York, in his review of the part 
played by life in this country in its first 
year at war. 

In this task of maintaining a finan- 
cially strong and well-protected family 
front the life underwriter in the field, 
he pointed out, continues to occupy a 

st important position in his local com- 
munity and in his country. 

ger yrs a direct financial contribu- 

m of the business to victory Mr. Pat- 
terson explained that in 1942 life insur- 
ance companies brought their total hold- 
ings of Governme nt bonds to well over 
$9,300,000,000. Mutual Life alone holds 
more than $664,000,000, or over 40% of 
its assets in Governments. 


War Bond Sales 


“In addition,” he continued, “life un- 
derwriters in every part of the country 
during 1942 sold over $2,500,000,000 of 
War Bonds, either directly or through 
the salary savings plan. This substan- 
tial contribution to our victory effort, 
when added to approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance placed by these 
same life underwriters for the protection 
of the family, played an important role 
in helping to hold down _ inflationary 
forces through siphoning off a part of 
the country’s surplus purchasing power 
into non-consumer channels.” 

Moreover, life insurance companies, he 
added, in 1942 paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries a total of more than $2,- 
370,000,000 and these payments in time 
of war take on added importance because 
by helping to hold the family together 
they strengthen the stability of the com- 
munity and help maintain a strong na- 
tional economy. 

“During 1942 many changes took place 
within our business, which is closely 
tied to the shifting war picture. As the 
pattern of war unfolded we found it 
necessary to adapt existing war clauses 
to current and potential hazards in order 
that the great body of policyholders 
might continue to receive maximum 
Satety. 


adjustments 


and 


ers 


ex~ 


Service Men’s Premiums 

“With a rapidly increasing number of 
men being called into the armed forces 
we extended full cooperation to the Gov- 
ernment in its administration of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act as 
it pertains to life insurance premiums, 
and all companies devised systems to 
make it easier for men entering the 
services to maintain their life insurance 
in force in order that their dependents 
may continue to be fully protected. 

“With additional millions employed in 
industry and for the further protection 
of all policyholders, underwriting prac- 
tices were reviewed to provide for the 
added risk of increased industrial actiy- 
ity. 

“In addition, our sales methods obvi- 
ously had to be adjusted to meet 
constantly changing conditions. The 
stepped-up tempo of induction into the 
fighting forces and of industrial con- 
version to an all-out war basis; the en- 
listment of womanpower in the services 
and in industry; the advent of partial 
and then complete gasoline rationing; 
the life underwriter’s increasing sense 
of responsibility to his community and 
to the nation; these and many other 
conditions made it necessary to devise 
work procedures calling for more con- 
centrated effort and a more thorough 
budgeting of time.” 
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American Museum Steps 
Up *43 Safety Program 


DR. ARMSTRONG IN WARNING 
Shows What Accidents Mean in Terms 
of War Materials; Officers Are 
Reelected 


The main objective of the American 
Museum of Safety program for 1943 will 
be an all-out effort to reduce the costly 


and unnecessary accidents that consti- 
tute such a serious drain on war pro- 
duction, Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, pres- 
ident, declared at the American Museum 


DR. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG 


of Safety elections in the headquarters 
of that organization in New York City. 

The menace to man-power engaged 
in war work, as well as the perils to the 
home, will continue to be appalling, he 
warned, unless ceaseless campaigns are 
waged against the causes of accidents. 
More thousands, he urged, should join 
the drive now being conducted against 
carelessness in shops, railways, streets 
and households. 

Officers selected for 1943 are: 
dent, Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life; hon- 
orary vice-presidents, James A. Farrell, 
United States Steel Corporation; Edson 
S. Lott, United States Casualty Com- 
pany; Arthur H. Young, industrialist; 
vice-presidents, Lew R. Palmer, Equita- 
ble Society; Albert S. Regula; secretary- 
treasurer, Julien H. Harvey, National 
Conservation Bureau; managing director, 
Tom A. Burke, executive vice- president. 
Greater New York Safety Council. All 
filled their respective offices during the 
past year. 


What Accidents Mean 


“For the year ending December 7,” 
Dr, Armstrong continued, “19,200 work- 
ers were killed by accident at their jobs 
while 28,000 other gainfully employed 
workers lost their lives in accidents that 
occurred away from work, at home, in 
traffic and elsewhere. This means that 
a total of 47,200 workers were killed 
during America’s first year of the war. 

“In contrast to this fatality list, recent 
statistics issued by the War Department 
show that approximately 8,000 soldiers, 
sailors and marines were killed under 
fire in action on all American battle- 
fronts during the corresponding period. 
This does not include the list of injured 
and missing. 

“Fatalities to workers were almost 
six times as great as deaths to those 
of the service men in combat. Time lost 
in the country last year because of acci- 
dents amounted to four hundred and 
eighty million man-days. That lost time 
would have built 50,000 tanks, ten battle- 
ships and airplane carriers and fifty de- 
stroyers. That is what accidents mean 
in terms of ships that did not sail and 
tanks that did not roll.” 


Presi- 
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Outlook Good if Fallacies Are Avoided 
By Asa V. Call 


President, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Life insurance looks forward to a good 
year in 1943, with increased avenues of 
production resulting from peak employ- 
ment and higher average income levels. 
Investment return will be less satisfac- 
tory because of heavy purchases of gov- 
ernment bonds yielding low rates of in- 
terest, and the shrunken market for 
mortgage money. But these conditions 
are a part of the war economy and must 
be regarded as temporary. The whole 
nation is going to get along with less of 
everything, and the institution of life 
insurance is no exception. 

The prospects for the future—both the 
immediate short-term outlook and the 
post-war period of re-conversion—are 
eminently satisfactory if we can avoid 
four fallacies: (1) regimentation of 
private industry; (2) repudiation or its 
equivalent devaluation ; (3) destructive 
taxation of initiative and (4) iridescent 
internationalism. We are giving our sons, 
our wealth, and the sweat and tears of 
generations to come, to win this war. 
We must not let the social planners for 
internationalism give away what is left 
of a glorious country. 

When we have won this war—and win 
it we will—it will be through the benefi- 
cence of a system which we call “Free 
Enterprise.” The men at the front and 
the men at home, are products of that 
system, and the weapons they use and 
the weapons they manufacture are the 


fruit of that American system. We will 
not advantage ourselves, now or at any 
future time, by deserting this heritage. 
Nor will we serve the ends we seek by 
resorting to any devious plan to destroy 
the values we have created. Repudia- 
tion of honest obligations is at once de- 
structive of moral as well as economic 
good. We do not want to travel that 
road which may be called “inflation,” 
“devaluation,” or something else. But it 
is a ruinous course, and one we must 
avoid. Equally, it is important to pre- 
serve the incentive to achievement. We 
will pay heavy taxes, of course, but we 
need not make the imposition of such a 
character that strangles individual initia- 
tive. 

This is America, but we have a job to 
do in redefining it to Americans if we 
are going to keep it. Some of our 
thought and energy will have to be de- 
voted to this task while there is yet 
time. We have the right to speak our 
minds, but with that right, there is 
coupled the duty to use it when we are 
convinced we are right in what we Say. 

There must be a predetermination, that 
when hostilities shall cease, the emer- 
gency powers which have been granted 
shall be relinquished by whatever ad- 
ministration is then in power, and this 
nation restored once more to the people 
who are now sacrificing so greatly for 
its preservation. 





KENNET REPORT SUMMARY 





Chamber of Commerce Sends to Insur- 
ance Cos. Facts About British 
Manpower Committee 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. has sent to insurance executives a 
summary of the report to Parliament of 
the Lord Kennet Committee on Man- 
power with regard to manpower in the 
insurance industry and financial enter- 
prises, a review of which was recently 

printed in The Eastern Underwriter. 


Among finding of the committee is , 


its statement that the principal classes 
of general insurance are essential to the 
community under present conditions, 
and should be maintained on a sufficient 
scale, particularly the technical experi- 
ence of the fire companies in the matter 
of fire prevention storage and salvage, 
of greatest importance in war time when 
conservation of stocks and factories is 
essential. 

In Industrial life insurance the com- 
mittee recommended that no persons 
should be engaged solely or principally 
in canvassing for new business. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 


Bankers Life of Iowa has announced 
that it will hold six senior salesmen 
schools in the first three months of 1943. 
The program calls for Dallas, January 
11-15; St. Louis, 18-22; Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 1-5; Pittsburgh, 8-12; Minneapo- 
lis, 22-26, and Salt Lake City, March 
1-5. “How Life Insurance Surpasses All 
Other Types of Property from the 
Standpoint of Acquisition, Maintenance 
and Disposal” will be the theme. 





STANDARD LIFE STATEMENT 


35% Gain in Insurance in Force and 29% 
In Assets; Ad Pays a Tribute to 
O. J. Arnold 

One of the first of the life insurance 
financial statements released for the year 
1942 comes from Standard Life, Indian- 
apolis, which shows substantial gains. 
Paying for $7,147,676, two and a half 
times as much as in 1941, insurance in 
force made a gain of 35%, reaching 
$21,827,573 while assets made a gain of 
29%. Interest earnings were slightly 
less than 4% and mortality for 1942 was 
20% of the expected. Harry V. Wade 
is vice-president and general manager. 

A novel feature of the publication of 
the annual financial statement in trade 
papers is a greeting by Mr. Wade to 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National, reading: “January 1, 1943. 
Greetings O. J. A. Our following your 
practice of an ‘on time’ December 3lst 
statement is the sincerest form of a 
compliment to you and your very good 
company.” 


GILLIS REPORTS 8% INCREASE 


Provident Mutual’s Alexander F. Gillis 
agency in Newark reports for 1942 an 
8% gain in new paid-for business rela- 
tive to 1941. Last year was the best the 
agency has experienced since 1930. It 
exceeded its quota and the average pol- 
icy size was the largest in twelve years. 
Henry A. Feustel led in volume of busi- 
ness and number of lives. Charles J. 
Schmitz ranked second in business vol- 
ume while William P. Adams was third 
in volume and second in paid-for lives. 
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BEHAN JOINS THE TRAVELERS 


Connecticut Life Underwriters Head 
Becomes Field Assistant in Life, 
Accident, Group 

Herbert .G. Behan, president of the 
Connecticut Association of Life Under- 
writers, has become a field assistant of 
the Life, Accident and Group depart- 
ments in the Hartford branch of the 
Travelers. Of a family prominent in 











HERBERT G. BEHAN 


insurance for many years, Mr. Behan 
had one uncle who was New York State 
Insurance Superintendent and another 
who long was an official of New York 
Life in its home office. His father, 
loseph C. Behan, is vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual at Springfield. 

After fire and marine experience Mr. 
Behan entered life as an agent at Hart- 
ford in 1926. He advanced to agency 
assistant in the Massachusetts Mutual 
in 1934, was elected secretary of that 
company’s supervisors’ association in 
1934 and president in 1938. As chairman 
of the Connecticut State Association 
Committee for Installing the Payroll De- 
duction Plan for the Purchase of United 
States War Bonds he made an outstand- 
ing record. 





WESTERN & SOUTHERN CAPITAL 


President Williams Gives Post-War 
Conditions as Reason for Author- 
ized Increase 
Though authorized by the state to do 
o, Western and Southern Life of Cin- 
innati will not increase its capital from 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 just now, ac- 
cording to President Charles F. Wil- 

llams, 

Explaining the authorization, Mr. Wil- 
liams added that “with the success of 
our armed forces now certain, thought 
inust be given to conditions which will 
prevail when peace comes. It is the 
lesire of the company to be ready to 
meet the varied and complex problems 
vhich are bound to arise upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities.” 








MacWHINNEY AGENCY SCORES 
J. Bruce MacWhinney, New Jersey 
eneral agent, John Hancock, reports 
hat in 1942 production of his agency 
xceeded that of the preceding year by 
38%. This represents the greatest pro- 
luction in the history of the agency 
ind 1942 was the fourth consecutive year 
{ gain relative to its predecessor. Six 
\MacWhinney representatives appear on 
the company’s honor rolls. One, Olive 

. Hanna, has consistently held her posi- 
ion among the eight leading women 
igents of the company. 








LAWRENCE AGENCY GAINS 
Howard C. Lawrence agency for Lin- 
coln National Life in Newark reports 
tor 1942 a 6% gain in new paid-for busi- 
ness over 1941. The agency was among 
the first ten leaders five times during 
the year and Mr. Lawrence was among 

the first ten individuals four times. 














HEARD on the WAY 








Lieut. Col. Milton A. Lowenberg, who 
in civil life is a successful agent with 
the K. A. Luther & Co. agency, Aetna 
Life, New York City, has one of the 
most interesting posts in the Army. He 
is stationed on the new Canada-Alaska 
highway where he is quartermaster of 
the Northern sector at Whitehorse, the 
thermometer there frequently register- 
ing many degrees below zero. One chain 
of the highway runs from Western AI- 
berta to Whitehorse. 

The most interesting account which 
has yet been written of this great high- 
way and the difficulties of the Army 
engineers in constructing it was printed 
in a series of articles in the New York 
Times by Theodore Strauss. The high- 
way, on which trucks are now running 
by the hundreds with army supplies, is 
dotted with landing places for aero- 
planes. By 1939 certain natural landing 


strips in a chain from Western Alberta 
to Whitehorse began to be developed. 
In 1941, with the coming of war, the 
Canadian Board of Transport took over 
the projects and developed them further 
after agreeing that they followed the 
most feasible route from the point of 
view of weather conditions. After Pearl 
Harbor, Mr. Strauss wrote, the U. S. 
Army came in and “today on these ex- 
panding fields one will find hard-surfaced 
runways over a mile long and a good 200 
to 300 feet wide, and, in some cases, 
with a flight strip measuring 1,500 feet 
in width. Last month there were more 
than 1,900 departures of planes flying 
North to Whitehorse.” 

During the last week of December 


Lieut. Col. Lowenberg took several re- 
porters, including Mr. Strauss, on an 
aeroplane at Whitehorse which flew at 
altitudes of 9,000 and 10,000 feet, de- 
scribing the plane as “a flying ice box.” 
Discussing Lieut. Col. Lowenberg 
Strauss said: “Like all other officers in 
the far-flung wilderness, he flies thou- 
sands of miles to keep tabs on his com- 
mand.” 





For its regular Saturday morning 
meeting the Gordon H. Campbell & Co. 
agency, Aetna Life, Little Rock, repeat- 
ed a feature which it inaugurated a 
year ago by having the Little Rock 
agents of the Aetna meet at the Little 
Rock Orphan’s Home at Eleventh and 
McGowan Streets, Little Rock, for a 
breakfast meeting. The Aetna men ate 
breakfast with the children who are 
living in the home and were the guests 
of Mrs. Sherman H. Williams, matron. 
Foster Vineyard, associate general agent, 
was in charge of the arrangements, and 
after breakfast a Christmas program 
was presented for the children. 

While all of the proceedings were 
concerned with the Christmas _ spirit, 
those present reported that the signifi- 
cance of life insurance, and the part 
that the economics of a family play in 
enabling youngsters to live at home in- 
stead of in an institution, constituted 
an undercurrent that was apparent to 
all of the life insurance men present. 

Following the meetine, Gordon H. 
Campbell, general agent, Aetna Life, 
commented on the experience by saying: 

“It will be good for any life insurance 
man to spend the morning at an or- 
phans’ home at Christmas time. It will 
make a better insurance man out of 
him.” 

Uncle Francis. 
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Brokerage Experience 


Wanted fo fill vacancy of 
successful brokerage man 
just drafted. Live wire mid- 
town agency offers this posi- 
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ARNOLD IN FAMILY TRADITION 








Given Heavier Responsibility in Com- 
pany Long and Well Served 
By His Forbears 

Appointment of Charles W. Arnold 
as assistant superintendent of agencies 
for Kansas City Life, recently announced 
by President W. E. Bixby, is another 
step in a career that has steadily prog- 
ressed since Mr. Arnold joined the com- 
pany more than twenty-one years ago. 

Moreover, the new assistant superin- 
tendent represents the third generation 
of Arnolds to take a ranking part in 
the affairs of Kansas City Life. His 
grandfather, Henry Clay Arnold was an 
early director. His father, Wood Arnold, 
has for many years been vice-president. 

Charles W. Arnold was born in Kan- 
sas City and educated at University of 
Missouri. He was married in 1929 to 
the daughter of the late Albert I. Beach, 
who for many years was mayor of Kan- 
sas City. The Arnolds have two chil- 
dren, a son age seven and a daughter 
age eleven. 


FAST, NEWARK, ’42 REPORT 
Fred R. Fast, manager of Union Mu- 
tual Life’s branch agency in Newark re- 
ports that for 1942 his organization’s 
life production topped that of 1941 by 
230%. A substantial increase also was 
shown in accident and health. 
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Michigan Governor to 
Ask Department Merger 


WOULD FUSE IT WITH OTHERS 


Kelly, Meanwhile, Names Corell as Act- 
ing Commissioner Pending Ac- 
tion of Legislature 


Mich, Jan. 6—Governor 
Harry F. Kelly, Michigan’s new Re- 
publican governor, will request the 1943 
legislature to merge the State Insurance 
Department with five other supervisory 
divisions under a single head, he revealed 
Mean- 
Corell 


legis- 


Lansing, 


shortly after his inauguration. 


while, he has appointed Horace B. 


as acting commissioner pending 
action on his consolidation pro- 
posal. Mr. Corell, a veteran in the de- 
partment, was displaced from his post 
of deputy commissioner two years ago 
after appointment of Eugene P. Berry 
to the commissionershin, 

The governor’s proposal to make the 
insurance department merely a unit in an 
omnibus division directing supervision of 
business activities may, it is understood, 
start a fight in the current legislative 
session. Governor Kelly did not give 
details of his program but said the pro- 
jected super-bureau would include, in 
addition to the insurance department, 
the banking department, the corporation 
and securities commission, the building 
and loan division of the department of 
state, the finance company division of 


lative 


the state treasurer’s office and the pub- 
lic trust commission. 
The Background 

The insurance fraternity was encour- 
aged by the action of the 1941 legisla- 
ture providing an enlarged appropriation 
for the department, permitting its de- 
partmentalization and considerable ex- 
pansion of personnel. Some dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed, however, with Com- 
missioner Berry’s subsequent administra- 
tion of the division, much criticism aris- 
ing, as an instance, out of his dismissal, 
under admitted political pressure from 
the Democratic governor, Harry D. Van 
Wagoner, of Deputy Corell. He named 
as his deputy Frank M. Cordero of 
Detroit whose background was consid- 
ered largely political and whose contin- 
uance with the denartment, in the light 
of the impending reorganization, is con- 
sidered doubtful. 

During much of Commissioner Berry’s 
regime, which was highlighted by a hear- 
ing of the anti-discrimination commis- 
sion which resulted in an eventual order 
reducing residential fire rates, Cordero 
was the only active denuty as the sec- 
ond deputy. Jay C. Ketchum was loaned, 
on leave of absence, to the Michigan 
Medical Service with which he has now 
become permanently affiliated. 

A few weeks ago L. H. Sanford, who 
had been brought back to the depart- 
ment as acting chief examiner after hav- 
ing been with some private enterprises 
for several vears, was given the com- 
bined post of chief examiner and second 
deputy. His long record with the de- 
partment is expected to assure his re- 
tention in some capacity. 


Insurance Inventory for Service Men 


service for the life insurance 
been developed jointly by 
the Institute of Life Insurance and the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
aid members of the armed forces 
in arranging their insurance on enter- 
ing the service. 

\ “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Life Insur 
ance Inventory Card” has been prepared 
and will be distributed nationally, on 


\ new 


business has 


rs, to 


the services, and who may wish to send 
the data on to them. In many cases, 
the information will be provided or filled 
in by the agents. 

The inventory card has been prepared 
after consultation with army men hand- 
ling life insurance details for service 
men and includes all of the information 
which may be needed either in setting up 
allotment plans for paying premiums or 


Soldiers and Sailors Life Insurance Inventory Card 





Company Name 


Date of Birth . 

Face Amount of Policy . 
Kind of Policy 

Policy Number 

Date Policy was Issued 
Beneficiary . 


Address 


Date Next Premium is Due 
Period it Covers 


Monthly Premium 





SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ LIFE INSURANCE 
INVENTORY CARD 


POLICY INFORMATION 
Company Home Office Address 


Address to which Premium Now Goes 


Due date of Last Premium Paid . : 
Name of Office or Person to Whom ‘Paid. 


Amount of any Policy Loan Outstanding . 
.. (Ask your agent or company) 


PREPARED BY THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 








vhich can be recorded all the informa- 
tion required in arranging insurance de- 
tails with either Army or Navy. 

The card has been prepared and is 
being distributed by the Institute of Life 
Insurance and the local phases of the 
plan are being undertaken by the local 
associations of life underwriters, it is 
announced by Sidney Wertimer of Buf- 
falo, Chairman of the N. A. L. U. Com 
mittee on Life Insurance Information. 
The agents will be equipped to provide 
cards both for men entering the service 
and to families who already have men in 


securing government aid under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act in 
maintaining insurance up to $10,000 or in 
adjusting the insurance to the program 
provided by the additional protection 
purchased from the government. 
Experience has shown that many serv- 
ice men do not have this data in hand 
and much delay is caused by the en 
deavor to secure it by correspondence. 
Army and navy men at induction centers 
have been greatly troubled by the lack 
of data necessary to the insurance ad 
justments, It is important, because life 


Nearly Four Billions 
Paid to Public in *42 


OF IT LIFE - BENEFITS 
Property Form Payments Rose Rela- 
tively, Travelers Estimate for Amer- 
ican Companies Reveals 

American insurance companies paid to 
the public approximately $3,905,000,000 
in 1942, according to an estimate by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. 

Of this amount, roughly $2,600,000,000, 
or 66% was paid life benefits. This 
represents a decrease of about 10% in 
the volume of life payments relative to 
in other lines during 1941. 
This relative increase in payments on 
“property forms,” it is explained, reflects 
the rise in value and consequent insur- 
ability of property during 1942. 

Because of the great increase in in- 
dustrial activity, workmen’s comnensa- 
tion benefits rose from $157,000,000 in 
1941 to an estimated $190,000,000 in 1942. 
Payments in fire insurance and_ allied 
lines increased from $523,000.000 in 1941 
to an estimated $660,000,000 last year, 
due largely to the rise in ocean marine 
losses. 

Another increase was observed in re- 
imbursements for propertv damage, per- 
sonal injuries and deaths caused by 
automobiles, the estimated total of such 
pavments during 1942 amounting to 
$229,000,000 as compared with $209,000,- 
000 during the previous vear. Benefits 
paid in connection with accident and 
health policies last vear are estimated 
at $160,000,000. Such benefits in 1941 
totaled $155,500,000. 


MUTUAL LIFE RETIRES MOORA 

Godfrey Moora, associate supervisor 
of risks, Mutual Life, and a former 
trustee of Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association, has been retired 
after forty-three years of service. He 
joined the Mutual Life in 1900 as an 
office boy in the old correspondence di- 
vision, subsequently was transferred to 
the inspector of risks’ office and in 1922 
was appointed assistant supervisor of 
risks. He was named associate super- 
visor of risks in 1929, 


those made 


insurance has become one of the most 
generally considered subjects under 
question when the new man enters the 
service. The extent of this interest is 
reflected in the recent report that service 
men have already purchased 30 billion 
dollars of national service life insurance. 

Much of the information that is essen- 
tial to handling these cases is not known 
to the average policyholder and could be 
available only through the use of some 
such inventory card. Military authorities 
have previously urged draftees to pro- 
vide themselves with the essential data 
concerning their life insurance, but the 
detailed information was in many cases 
not listed. With this inventory card, 
the precise information for practically 
every type of case that may arise is 
automatically provided. 

The questions covered in the inven- 
tory card are: Name of company; home 
office address; date of birth; face 
amount of policy; kind of policy; policy 
number; date policy was issued; benefi- 
ciary; address to which premium now 
goes; due date of last premium paid; 
name of office or person to whom paid; 
address; date next premium is due; 
period it covers; amount of policy loan 
outstanding, if any; monthly premium 
necessary to maintain policy. 

Both the N. A. L. U. and the Institute 
regard this as one of the most important 
services undertaken by the institution of 
life insurance in behalf of the men in 
the armed forces. Effectively rendered 
nationwide, it will prove of real benefit 
to the men entering the services this 
year and those already in the services as 
well as a great value to the military 
authorities. 


Crowell Is Editor of 
The Insurance Field 


SUCCEEDS JOHN E. PUCKETTE 


Davidson Is President, Buchanan and 
Rice Vice-Presidents, Griffin Treas- 
urer, Grimes Secretary 


John E. Puckette has resigned as pres- 
ident and editor of the Insurance Field, 
Louisville, Ky., and has been succeeded 
as president by Morris W. Davidson 
and as editor by Fred C. Crowell, Jr. 
John Buchanan, Louisville, and George 
R. Rice, Atlanta, are new vice-presi- 
dents; Robert G. Griffin has been elect- 
ed treasurer and business manager and 
Byron C. Grimes was named secretary. 
These changes became effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

All have been associated with the or- 
ganization for a number of years and 
are well known in the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Davidson has served as treas- 
urer for the past nine years. Mr. Bucha- 
nan has been affiliated with the organ- 
ization for many years as a member of 
the board. In assuming the position of 
vice-president, he succeeds the late Ben 
P. Branham. 

Rice in Atlanta 

Mr. Rice has been 
The Field for thirty-two vears. He has 
been located in Atlanta since 1919 and 
has been in full charge of The Field’s 
southeastern operations since 1938. As 
vice-president he will continue to be lo- 
cated in Atlanta, with offices in the Trust 
Co. of Georgia Building. 

Mr. Crowell joined The Field as sales 
editor in 1938, following eight years as 
editor of another insurance journal and 
two years of newspaper work. A native 
of Des Moines, Ia., he was graduated 
from Iowa State College in 1929. His 
weekly column, “Through The Field 
Glasses,” which he initiated when he 
joined The Field, has attracted a large 
and responsive audience. Many insur- 
ance men know Mr. Crowell through his 
speaking appearances before insurance 
groups. He is the author of a new book 
on insurance entitled, “Insuring Your 
Business,” being published this month by 
Barron’s, and his insurance writings 
have appeared in numerous cther na- 
tional business publications. 

Managing Editor Discontinued 

Mr. Griffin, who joined The Field in 
1937, has been managing editor for the 
past two years. As business manager 
he succeeds Dennis J. Perkins, now in 
the U. S. Army. The position of man- 
aging editor has been discontinued. 

Mr. Grimes, who was transferred from 
The Field’s New York office in the 
Spring of 1942, is supervisor of forms. 

Mr. Puckette joined The Field in 1927 
and served successively as associate edi- 
itor, managing editor and editor-presi- 
dent. He was The Field’s editorial rep- 
resentative in New York in 1928-29, His 
future plans have not been announced. 


associated with 





FRANKLIN LIFE’S ’42 GAINS 


' Assets Top Preceding Year by 40%; 


Realty Disposal Heavy, President 
Becker Explains 
In closing its record for 1942, which 


President Charles E. Becker described 
as “the most remarkable year in the 
company’s history,” Franklin Life re- 
ported a gain in assets amounting to 
40% above 1941. 

“Our business in force,” President 
Becker explained, “has increased by 
about $14,000,000, making the aggregate 
outstanding insurance $230,000,000. The 
company’s bond portfolio, amounting to 
$20,000,000, shows no delinquencies in 
principal or interest payments. We have 
disposed of $1,200,000 of real estate and 
our city real estate ownership, exclusive 
of home office building, amounts to less 
than 2% of admitted assets.’ 





1941 ex 


Life insurance payments in 
ceeded premiums by 2.6%. 
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Dewey Endorses Life 
Premiums Deduction 


URGES WIDENING SECURITY 


New York Governor Says State Tax 
System Overlooks the Sudden 
Disasters 


A “reasonable” income tax deduction 
or life insurance premiums and a broad- 
ning of the social security program to 
nelude, among other things, “medical 
‘rotection of the health of our people,” 
vere among the measures recommended 
o the New York State Legislature by 
iovernor Thomas E. Dewey in his mess- 
ive to that body on Wednesday, Jan- 
iary 6. 

The deduction for life insurance Gov- 
rnor Dewey included among his pro- 
nosals calling for immediate attention 
is part of a program for “humanizing” 
he state’s tax system. “Our present 
system,” he said, “takes no account of 








A bill proposing creation of a New 
York State “Beveridge Commission” was 
introduced by the Democratic minority 
at the opening session of the legislature. 
The proposed commission would survey 
the social and economic organization of 
the state “against post-war chaos” and 
is based on the principle, it was ex- 
plained, that sound social security as- 
sistance is not a dole but a right. 








Someones 
sudden disasters of illness, of the duty 
to preserve and protect the family 


through life insurance. ... . As immediate 
steps in that direction I recommend to 
your honorable bodies a revision of in- 
come tax collections and in the deduc- 
tions allowed taxpayers.” 

After referring to the significance of a 
social security program in post-war re- 
construction, the Governor remarked 


that “the present systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, relief and welfare measures are 


now a patchwork. They must be inte- 
grated and broadened. 
Social Security Policy 

“In a rapidly changing industrial so- 
ciety, dislocation and r absorption of 
workers is a continuous process. A 
broad and adequate social security pro- 
gram is required not only as an imme- 
diate measure but as a long-range pol- 
icy.’ 

Among items of indirect interest from 
an insurance standpoint the Governor 
recommended a reasonable income tax 
deduction for unusual medical expenses, 
including costs of childbirth, and exemp- 
tion for dependents over eighteen years 
of age who are in full time attendance 
in an accredited college or school. 

“By these deductions” (including the 
one for life insurance premiums) “we 
‘an adjust our tax laws to the human 
needs of our citizens. But these are not 
enough. Our entire tax system needs 

further improvement. To this end I 
have asked a group of distinguished ex- 
perts to make a study of our tax sys- 
tem. I have asked them to consider 
ilso the practicability of various pro- 
posals, including the possibility of a pay- 
\s-you-go basis for state income tax col- 
lections and a system of withholding 
taxes at the source.” 

Mortgages 

Relative to mortgages, Governor Dew- 
y explained that “during the economic 
ollapse of the 1930's, a mortgage mora- 
_ was put into effect for the relief 

{ distressed home owners. From year 
o year this has been renewed. In its 
present form it prevents foreclosure of 
mortgages so long as the home owner 
pays his interest and 1% of the prin- 
cipal each year. 

“In many respects this is unsatisfac 
tory. Today, a period of high economic 
\ctivity, is a time when debts should be 
paid off. But we must recognize the ex- 
'stence of a new emergency. Wage ceil- 
ings, rent ceilings and taxes make it 
impossible for many property owners to 
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A Texan Leader 


W. O. CATTERTON 


W. O. Catterton, supervisor, H. J. 
Rossman agency, Houston, Tex., Equi- 
table Society, a graduate of Indiana 


University, with B.A. economics degree, 
played varsity football there three years 
and after leaving college went into the 
mortgage loan property management 
field in Fort Wayne, Ind. He came to 
Texas with the Physicians & Dentists 
Professional Liability Co., his field being 
southern Texas. 

Mr. Catterton joined the Equitable in 
December, 1937, at Houston. In his first 
year he paid for $280,000 and since then 
approximately $500,000 a year. He was 
president of the Houston Life Under- 
writers Association in 1942; of CLU 
there in 1942. 

He entered life insurance because he 
felt that with his past experience in 
banking bond sales, mortgages, real es- 
tate and selling he had the right kind 
of a background and that economic prob- 
lems were best solved by life insurance. 
Lak works entirely on program approach 
asis. 


liquidate their debts. Accordingly I rec- 
ommend continuance of the mortgage 
moratorium for another year.” 

Bearing upon available income in New 
York City was the Governor’s remark 
that “in the greatest city of our state, 
comprising one-half of our population, 
neither the genius of management nor 
of labor has had its share of opportunity 
to contribute to the war effort. In fact, 
from the outbreak of the war the num- 
ber of persons unemployed in New York 
City actually increased to a total ap- 
proaching 400,000 as recently as last 
July. Such unemployment is a major 
problem of our state. It is a major de- 
terrent to the war effort despite con- 
siderable improvement in recent months. 

“Two months ago a committee of our 
distinguished citizens undertook, at my 
request, an intensive study of this entire 
employment and industrial situation. It 
is my hope that I shall be able to trans 
mit this report to you in the near fu- 
ture. 


New Agency Bulletin Editor 


editor of “The 
Union Central 
with the U. S. 
Myron D. Jones, 
acting editor dur- 


Robert Sohngen, acting 
\gency Bulletin” of the 
Life, will enter service 
Army on January 9. 
assistant editor, will be 
ing Sohngen’s absence. 

Mr. Sohngen was appomted acting edi- 
tor of the Union Central’s weekly sales 
magazine in March, 1942, when James A. 
Maxwell was inducted. He had served as 
assistant editor for a year previously. He 
came to the Union Central from a Cin- 
cinnati emblem jewelry manufacturer, 
whose sales promotion department he had 
headed. Before joining them, he worked 
in advertising and sales promotional fields. 





Agent’s Job Important, 
Says President Cox 


VIEW OF UNION C CENTRAL HEAD 





In New Year’s Sundae Expresses Con- 
fidence in Future For Field 
Force 

“Your job as a life insurance man is 
more important now than ever before,” W. 
Howard Cox, President of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, told the 
Company’s agents in his New Year’s mes- 
sage this week. 

“I’m fully aware of the 
was no bed of roses for you 
field,” he said. “There were innumerable 
adjustments to be made to constantly 
changing conditions, adjustments frequent- 
ly taxing to the limit your experience and 


fact that 1942 
men in the 


resourcefulness. But your job this past 
vear was done and done well! 

“Now as we enter 1943, let’s make sure 
of one thing—let’s make certain we're 
thinking straight. Your job as a life in- 
surance man is more important now than 
ever before. Many of you, I know, have 


plaved a part in Civilian Defense in your 
community ; many have contributed to Red 


Cross blood banks and many have sold 
War Bonds. Important as these contribu- 
tions are, your biggest contribution to 


\merica has been through doing a good 
job of selling and servicing life insure ince. 
“Why is your job so important? Be 
cause when you sell a life insurance policy 
today, you're selling confidence in Amer- 
ica’s future plus a guarantee of the future 
security for America’s families which will 

support that confidence. 
Protecting American Way 


“That’s a vast job. In broad terms, 
you’re protecting what we're fighting for 

the American way. These are times 
that make us recognize the importance of 
the fundamentals of our business. If you 
have handled a claim during this past year, 
you know that even the tremendous impact 
of this war did not change the basic fact 
of a widow’s needs for money every month. 
If one of your policyholders has retired 
on his life insurance income during the 
past few months, you know that it is 
doubly true in times of stress that a man 
wants and needs security in his later vears. 

“Multiply these basic needs hundreds of 
thousands of times and you have the heart 
of American stability. The security of 
vour friends and your neighbors, your opl- 
icyholders and your prospects, is in a very 
real sense America’s security. Every life 
insurance policy sold in 1943 will further 
fortify that security, so that after victory 
your brothers and sons and friends may 
return to a sound and strong America 
That’s our fight to win on the home front 
in 1943. And win it we will! 

“Tt is with complete confidence in thi 
future of America and the important part 
that life insurance will play in that future 


that I write you now to extend sincere 
wishes for a happy and successful New 
Year.” 


SIMPSON, OHIO LIFE, DEAD 

Edward E. Simpson, 62, general agent 
in Indianapolis for Ohio Life, died re 
cently after a brief illness. He had been 
with the company for the last seven 
vears and in life insurance for thirty- 
five. Mr. Simpson leaves a widow, three 
daughters and a son, all of Indianapolis. 
He was a member of the Masonic lodge 
and Scottish Rite. 


MUTUAL LIFE WAR “CLAUSES 

Liberalization of war clauses in Mu- 
tual Life of New York policies issued 
subsequent to October 15, 1942, now has 
been extended to those issued prior to 
that date, according to an announcement 
by Alexander E. Patterson, executive 
vice-president. Under any existing war 
clause, he explains, if the policy pro- 
vides that a smaller amount otherwise 
would be payable in event of death from 
a restricted cause relating to war or 
aviation, there shall be payable instead 
an amount equal to the premiums paid, 
less dividends and indebtedness, with in- 
terest at 3% per annum. 
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Mass. Mutual Veteran 





SAMUEL J. 


JOHNSON 


Samuel J. Johnson, secretary, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, is celebrating his forti 
eth anniversary of service with the com 
pany this month. He entered its employ 
January 1, 1903 as a stenographer to the 
late William Henry Sargeant then vice 
president, later president. \fter many 
promotions he was appointed manager of 
the purchasing and supply department. in 
1920, assistant secretary in 1925 and _ se¢ 
retary of the company in 1928. A\ll office 


policies and routine are under his direc 
tion. 
When Mr. Johnson joined the Massa 


chusetts Mutual forty years ago, the visible 
typewriter had just been introduced. The 
company had only 12 office machines at 
that time. Copies of letters were made 
by a hand press because there was no 
carbon paper. There was no card system 
of any kind and all records were kept in 
form, and required rewriting about 
every five years. Long distance telephon 
ing in those earlier days was most unsatis- 
factory. The company had 60 clerks in 
the lome office then. Now its personnel 
numbers nine hundred. 
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COURT HOLDS COMPANY LIABLE 


Pittsburgh Judge Sane: Policy Exclusion 
Is Void When Surgeon Corrects 
Unforeseen Condition 


\ decision 
could not 
ment of benefits if a surgeon, 
treated 
excluded by the 


that an insurance 


a client pay- 


holding 
company deny 
during an 
operation, some portion of the 
insurance policy 
Pitts- 
Judge 


body 


was handed down December 17 in 
burgh by Common Pleas Court 
Michael A. Mussmanno. 

According to the court, the Federal 
Life & Casualty had denied payment to 
an Allegheny County woman operated 
on for appendicitis because the surgeon 
had corrected another condition during 
the operation. 

“It would seem a most dangerous 
proposition,” Judge Mussmanno stated, 
“to arrest the arm of the surgeon in 
the midst of an operation because if he 
corrects something which he now sees, 
but which was not known beforehand, 
the helpless person under his knife will 
be denied recovery on the insurance 
contract he or she has purchased and 
for which premiums have been paid.” 

The Judge said that to deny recovery 
he would have to find the patient could 
have roused herself from the anesthetic, 
grasped the surgeon’s arm and cried out 


“Hold! Drop your knife! That part of 
my body is excluded from my insurance 
policy.” 

“The law,” he added, “does not re- 


quire an operative patient to retain one 
eve open to follow the surgeon so as to 
keep his scalpel away from such portion 
of the anatomy as may be excluded by 
the insurance policy.” 
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AN AIRPLANE’S COVERAGE 


Although aviation is not an outstand- 


ing factor in regard to life and accident 
insurance it is becoming a decidedly im- 
portant and highly specialized phase of 


the casualty and fire lines. The signifi- 
cance of its scope in casualty and fire- 
wise coverage is constantly growing as 
the production of airplanes is increas- 
ing. 

This is one of the angles discussed 
in an article on aviation insurance, writ- 
ten by George Malcolm-Smith of the 
Travelers, and published in the Hartford 
Courant on January 3. The Hartford 
writer gives as an illustration a so-called 
“executive” plane, maintained by an in- 
dustrial concern for the purposes of 
transporting company officials, engineers 
and other key employes—and quite pos- 
sibly customers of the plant. He says 
in part: 


The ownership and operation of such 
a plane immediately creates the need 
for several types of insurance coverage. 
Public liability for bodily injuries to 
members of the public or damage to 
property and liability for passengers 
would be imperative. Hull coverages 
consisting of protection against losses 
caused by fire, theft, “crash” and other 
perils would be necessary on a basis 
even broader than the coverage applic- 
able to an automobile. Workmen’s com- 
pensation would be required for em- 
ployes who might be injured in or by 
the plane. Furthermore, employes trans- 
ported in the plane would probably re- 
quire aviation accident insurance, sup- 
plementing their workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits and whatever regular life 
or accident coverage they might possess. 
All these forms of coverage are actually 
available and written for many such risks 
today. 

The huge indemnity attached to a 
fully-insured modern airliner, valued at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
manned and serviced by a full staff and 
containing many passengers and much 
freight, may be readily appreciated. 


Workmen’s compensation, as written 
on aircraft concerns, naturally varies 
according to the nature of the work. In 
general a factory producing planes and 
equipment presents no greater hazards 
than those to be found in a plant manu- 
facturing automobile, though a test pilot 
attached to such an organization is un- 


deniably an extreme risk. (The insur- 
ance laws of some states, recognizing 
this special hazard, allow “special de- 


nials” in respect to pilots.) 

Air transport companies present spe- 
cial risks that may be considered extra- 
ordinary, for in their employ there are 
not only pilots who are subject to flying 
hazards, but there are also engineers, 
stewardesses and other employes whose 
duties entail daily flights. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST WAR 
DAMAGE EDITORIAL 
The Saturday Evening Post in its issue 


of January 2 devoted almost a page to 
an editorial on the War Damage Cor- 
poration which is the best review of 
WDC and of its importance to property 
owners which has yet been written by a 
magazine of national circulation. 

What particularly struck the Saturday 
Evening Post was that an emergency 
job of such formidable size can be car- 
ried out by the use of machinery which 
has been created by private enterprise. 
It strikes SEP as a reassurance to Amer- 
icans of the flexibility of the American 
system. 

The magazine was impressed by the 
fact that the accumulated expert knowl- 
edge and cooperation of the insurance 
industry, backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States Government, 
is now at the disposal of all property 
owners from the largest industrial cor- 
poration to the owner of the smallest 
dwelling. Concluding the SEP says: 

Perhaps it is not too much to claim 
for War Damage Corporation that it is 
a vindication of the judgment of our 
early statesmen that society is best con- 
ducted where it can adapt familiar tools 
to new uses, and, when necessary, forge 
new ones in the fires of crisis and danger. 


Dr. George F. Randleman, former 
medical director of the old International 
Life of St. Louis, has been elected as- 
sistant medical director of the General 
American Life. Dr. John C. Salter, for- 
merly in faculty of Washington Uni- 
versity where he taught chemistry and 
microscopy, will assist him. 

* 





Edward H. McDermott, attorney, will 
discuss trends in Federal taxation in a 
talk before the Chicago Life Insurance 
and Trust Council January 11. Presi- 
dent of the Council is E. B. Thurman. 

* 


Capt. William H. Levit, of the San 
Francisco law firm of Long & Levit, is 
serving in the Judge Advocate’s depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army at Fort Stewart, 
Ga. 

* * «@ 

Thomas E. Hartmann, associate gen- 
eral agent at Newark, N. J., for the New 
England Mutual Life, has been appoint- 
ed to the Essex County Citizens Budget 
Committee as a representative of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., his home town. 


Joseph B. Ryan, Jr., for the past four 
years supervisor of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa Des Moines agency, who has been 
promoted to assistant manager there, 
started as a Bankers Life salesman in 
his home town of Colfax, Iowa, in 1935 
and in his first year wrote more than 
$150,000. In 1937 he topped the $300,000 


mark. 





































































































SIR EDWARD M. MOUNTAIN 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman and 
managing director of the Eagle Star In- 
surance Co., recently celebrated his 70th 
birthday. Many of his friends at the 
head office presented him with a hand- 
some silver salver on which their names 
were inscribed and in commemoration 
of the event. 

* * 

Executive Vice-President Dwight L. 
Clarke, Occidental Life of California, has 
been chosen chairman of the life insur- 
ance committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce while Leonard 


Scott, superintendent, Prudential, has 
been named vice-chairman. 
* * * 


Fred W. Spencer has been appointed 
chief agency officer of Ontario Insur- 
ance Department in charge of licensing 
of agents, and succeeding Arthur W. 
Rogers, who has gone with Ernst & 
Ernst, accountants. Mr. Spencer was 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
London & Lancashire Guarantee & Ac- 
cident and Law, Union & Rock. Born 
in Manitoba, he was educated in Eng- 
land and worked in an insurance office 
there. His son, William L. Spencer, is 
with the Royal Exchange Assurance and 
is fifth generation of the family in the 
insurance business. 4 hk 


William H. Woods, who has _ been 
made a director of the Pacific Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Co., is San Francisco 
manager of the company. In 1928 he 
joined the Victor Montgomery general 
agency, underwriting manager of the 
Pacific Employers, as safety engineer. 
The next year he was made underwrit- 
ing manager of liability and compensa- 
tion departments for northern Califor- 
nia. 
ager of the Northern department at San 
Francisco. He was in the army engi- 
neering corps of first World War and 
for a time was in railroad business and 
with Standard Oil Co. 


* * * 


Robert C. Hosmer, president of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays visiting his eldest son and 
daughter-in-law, Lt. and Mrs. Robert 
C. Hosmer, Jr., in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, where they reside. Lt. Hosmer 


. is stationed at Fort Eustis. 
* * * 


Franklin E. Herb, the Penn Mutual 
Life’s general agent at Salt Lake City, 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy, and is on leave 
of absence from the company. He served 
in the army during the first world war. 
Mrs. Rena Smoot, cashier of the agency, 
has been placed temporarily in charge. 


Later that year he was made man-. 








STRATFORD LEE MORTON 


Stratford Lee Morton, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual Life at St. Louis, 
was recently elected a member of the 
Council of the National Municipal Lea- 
gue at the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of that organization held in New York 
City. Mr. Morton, long prominent in 
the civic affairs of St. Louis, is chairman 
of the local Committee for the Revision 
of the Missouri Constitution. 

* * x 

William T. Nardin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pet Milk Co. 
and one time president of the old Mis- 
souri State Life, has been reappointed 
a Class C director and renamed chairman 
of the board for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. He also was re- 
named as the federal reserve agent for 
the bank. 

* * * 


Max Schwabe, general agent at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., for the General American 
Life, who last November was elected to 
Congress from the 3rd Missouri District 
is the first Republican to go to the na- 
tional capital from his district in the 
past twenty years. Last Spring he was 
elected president of the Columbia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

a ae 


Dr. T. H. Dickson, medical director 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, has been 
reelected president of the board of di- 
rectors of the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. 


* * * 


Rupert S. Thorp, for many years fire 
manager in Canada for the Prudential of 
London, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the company’s head office in 
London. He was recalled to England 
some years ago to assume the duties of 
foreign superintendent. 

x * * 


James L. Hanway of the local agency 
of Hanway & Williams, Dallas, Texas, 
was awarded the 1942 Kiwanis distin- 
guished service award, in recognition of 
his twenty-two years of service as secre- 
tary of the Dallas Kiwanis Club. Mr. 
Hanway is a charter member of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association and 
was particularly active in helping enter- 
tain the 1930 and 1937 meetings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Dallas. 

x * * 


Alfred C. Ulmer, vice-president of 
Buckman, Ulmer and Mitchell, insurance 
and real estate agents of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has beefi elected president of the 
Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 
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Chase M. Smith 


Chase M. Smith, counsel of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. of TIilinois, 
is chairman of the Section of Insurance 
Law of the American Bar Association. 

He was born and raised in Plainfield, 
Ind, and moved to Springfield, III, 
where in 1933 he went with the State 
Insurance Department and continued 
there until he joined the Army in the 
first World War. With the Depart- 
ment he was deputy in charge of fire 
and casualty companies. In the Army 
he served with the 308th Field Artillery 
in France. 

Upon his return from the war Mr. 
Smith joined the law office of Ekern & 
Meyers in Chicago. In October, 1920, 
he went with the Kemper organization 
as office attorney and as executive in 
charge of its fire company, the National 
Retailers Mutual, which posts he occu- 
pied until 1933 when he became counsel 
for the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and its affiliates. 

In 1935 he addressed the Insurance 
Section of the American Bar Association 
urging the revision of the standard fire 
insurance policy. He was one of the 
members of the companies’ committee 
which was in consultation with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation leading 
up to the organization of WDC. He 
was chairman of the special fire com- 
mittee on the rating of interstate risks 
which recently made its report to_ the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

_At the American Management Asso- 

ciation’s insurance section in December 

Mr. Smith was one of the speakers. 
 € -* 


Starr Publishing Shanghai Evening 
Post in New York 


For some years one of the livest and 
most interesting English speaking pub- 
lications in the Far East was The Shang- 
hai Evening Post and Mercury of Shang- 
hai, China. The paper was owned by 
Cornelius V. Starr, head of one of the 
best known organizations in the inter- 
national insurance world. In that or- 
ganization are the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation, Amer- 
ican Asiatic Underwriters Federal, Inc., 
U. S. A.; the United States Life and 
the Asia Life. 

Pearl Harbor immediately changed the 
status of The Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury. On the morning of De- 
cember 8, 1941, Japanese boarding par- 
ties went aboard the U. S. S. Wake and 
H. M. S. Peterel. The same week the 
newspaper was republished, but this time 
under Japanese control. The editor, 
Frederick B. Opper, and some other 
staff members were incarcerated by the 
Japanese. Opper has now arrived in 
this country. 

_ Some months ago a publication made 
its appearance in New York—The Far 
East News Letter, published by Starr, 
Park & Freeman, Inc., of New York. It 
has been going to all members of the 
Starr organization and to the insurance 




















people and other friends who have rela- 
tions with it. Editor of Far East News 
Letter was Randall Gould. 

Far East News Letter has now been 
changed to a newspaper which is print- 
ed in New York and which is called The 
New York Edition of the Shanghai Eve- 


ning Post and Mercury. Later, it is 
hoped a Chungking Edition will be pub- 
lished. Frederick B. Opper, who was 
editor of the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury of Shanghai, is associate 
editor. In tabloid format, the news- 
paper consists of eight pages, newsy, 
interesting and well-written. 

In a joint statement appearing in the 
initial issue, signed by Cornelius V. 
Starr, Randall Gould and Frederick B. 
Opper, and carrying the caption, “The 
Shanghai Evening Post Carries On,” the 
history of the Shanghai newspaper is 
told. In part the statement reads: 

“A front page statement on December 
16, 1937, over the signature of Cornelius 
V. Starr, declared that the newspaper’s 
policy was to follow ‘the best American 
newspaper tradition of free speech, of 
fearless and hard-hitting editorials, real- 
istic and non-partisan, and of straight 
news presentation devoid of editorial 
bias.’ 

“Again, on July 17, 1940, a statement 
signed by Cornelius V. Starr and Ran- 
dall Gould said that ‘it has been our 
settled desire to operate upon principles 
of American policy in keeping with our 
American ownership and control... . 
Our policy has been at all times sympa- 
thetic to the only recognized Govern- 
ment of China. ... In questions affecting 
the Government and people of China, as 
on all other vital issues, we have spoken 
our mind honestly and freely for what 
we deemed the right. Perhaps a day 
may come when this will no longer be 
possible in Shanghai; in such event, we 
shall bow with good grace and retire.’ 

“Pearl Harbor temporarily put an end 
to the Shanghai Evening Post in Shang- 
hai. Our last issue there appeared Sat- 
urday, December 6, 1941. When a news- 
paper bearing our name appeared from 
our plant the following day it was no 
more our own than the pseudo ‘National 
Government of China’ now at Nanking 
is the true National Government of China 
now at Chungking. Our editor was de- 
nied participation and later was impris- 
oned until his repatriation. Nevertheless, 
it is a source of deep regret to us that 
anything of the sort could happen, 
whether by force majeure or otherwise. 

“Repeatedly, we stated our principles 
under which the Shanghai Evening Post 
was conducted and we still hold to these 
principles. Unfortunate circumstances 
have made it appear that we have not 
lived up to that obligation. We feel 
that we must now contrive to carry on 
in the spirit so often expressed to our 
friends in Shanghai. * 

“The New York Edition of The 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, 
of which this is the first issue, is an 
embodiment of that feeling. At as early 
a date as possible we hope to establish 
a Chungking edition. Through them, we 
hope to keep alive the spirit of our origi- 
nal undertaking.” 


Japan Letting Bars Down Relative 
to Communication with Captives 


One of the stories in the initial num- 
ber of the New York Edition of The 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury 
which will interest parents of men in 
the Pacific area war service says that 
new communication lines to the Far 
East are being opened. This is par- 
ticularly important as a number of sons 
of insurance men have been reported as 
missing or held by the Japanese and 
in some instances there has been no 
way of telling whether these men are 
alive or not. 

“For the first time since Pearl Harbor 
a permanent and reliable communication 
line seems in process of being established 
between American captives in the Far 
East and their anxious relatives and 
friends at home,” says The Shanghai 
Evening Post. “The first thin wire for 
this line led to the Philippines. Now, 
it appears to include the whole Orient, 
although in all cases with certain rigid 
stipulations. 

“What this evidently means is that 
Japan is at last belatedly moving to 
honor her communication obligations un- 
der the Geneva convention, which she 
did not sign but to which she subscribed 
in principle after the outbreak of the 
present conflict. 

“Recently, the flow of Red Cross com- 
munications seem to increase and the 
national headquarters in Washington 
checked last month with international 
headquarters in Geneva as to the pros- 
pects, especially with regard to the Phil- 
ippines, which have been particularly cut 
off although there was an especially 
large number of Americans there. 

“The result was that Washington was 
advised that it might send telegrams 
to officially identified internees and pris- 
oners of war in the Philippines through 
Tokio. Red Cross officials now expect to 
forward certain telegrams to all Far 
East Americans coming in the category 
described and the question of who is 
officially identified is left up to the office 
of the Provost Marshal General in the 
War Department. Next of kin have 
been notified as to who these persons 
are. So far, they number around 2,000 
including internees and prisoners at 
Shanghai, Woosung and other points, 
and Philippine internees at Santo Tomas 
in alphabetical order up to the letter D. 
The list is gradually extended constant- 
ly, but it has never been fully published. 
The rule will be that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, telegrams may deal only 
with matters of ‘life and death’ impor- 
tance. 

“In the matter of mail, the situation 
is still far from clear.” 

F * “9. -9 


Fanny S. Sweeney 


Fanny S. Sweerrey, head of the Master 
Reporting Co. of New York, with of- 
fices in Chicago, Cleveland and Wash- 
ington also, is the leading stenotyper 
of America. In her offices in the New 
York Life Building I asked her the 
other day for the real lowdown on con- 
ventions. While many conventions which 
had been announced have been called 
off, and numerous organizations which 
formerly held annual conventions are not 
even considering them for the duration, 
there apparently are many business 
meetings being held although they fre- 
quently appear in a different guise, as 
“field conferences,” “regionals” and un- 
der other aliases. 


Miss Sweeney told me that despite 
the decrease in the big national con- 
ventions the stenotype people are as 
busy as they ever have been. 

“One reason for this,” she told me, “is 
because of the large number of gather- 
ings which are being held and which 
grow out of the New Deal. These in- 
clude labor relations and arbitration ne- 
gotiations; post-war planning conferen- 
ces; and there are meetings attended 
by business men which are called by 
some of the Government officials at 
which explanations are given and inter- 
pretations made of rules and regulations 
issued by Washington agencies. 

Miss Sweeney was one of the first 
persons to work as an operator and as 
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a demonstrator of the stenotype and has 
trained many to operate the machines. 
Her organization, Master Reporting Co., 
has reported a great many conventions 
in the insurance business, including the 
sessions of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, Metropolitan Life, 
New York Life, Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and gatherings of insur- 
ance counsel and marine underwriters. 
Credit for origin of the stenotype, or 
at least for the germ of the idea, is 
generally given to George K. Anderson 
of Seaside Park, N. J., who continued 
to use his Anderson Shorthand Type- 
writer until the time of his death, a few 
months ago, which was at the age of 80. 
The machines date from 1885. He had 
two of the Anderson machines—no one 
knows which antedates the other—as 
they were the same in appearance and 
mechanism. His widow gave these orig- 
inal Anderson Shorthand Typewriters to 
Miss Sweeney in appreciation of what 
she has done in advancing the adoption 
of the stenotype. One of these ma- 
chines Miss Sweeney has in her pos- 
session. The other she presented to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. 
* * * 


The Grieg Family of London 


Interesting comments on the Grieg 
family of London insurance men are 
printed in the current issue of The Post 
Magazine of London. 

W. T. Grieg is head of W. T. Grieg, 
Ltd., well known agency reinsurance 
agency which also represents several 
South American companies, including the 
Buenos Aires and the Rosario, both of 
Argentine. The corporation was founded 
in 1921 for the purpose of representing 
those companies. Since then, it has 
grown considerably and widened its af- 
fairs to embrace relations with com- 
panies in Cuba, Australia, New Zealand 
and India. 

W. T. Grieg was manager for the 
Royal Exchange in the Argentine for 
seven years, including the period of the 
first World War. He then became as- 
sistant fire manager at the head office 
before leaving to form his present cor- 
poration. His father was a branch man- 
ager of the Sun Life and his two 
brothers are former Sun Life men. 

The Post Magazine quotes W. T. 
Grieg as saying that the commercial 
relationships between the British market 
and South America are well maintained. 
The South American cessions are first 
class business welcomed by reinsurers in 
Britain; and the Government, through 
the Bank of England, smooths over ex- 
change difficulties and grants every 
facility for expediting the transactions. 

And, commenting on South America, 
the Post Magazine says the early part of 
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Scott Gives Report on 
Educational Program 


REACHES _ 2,951 


ENROLLMENT 


Local Women’s Groups Credited with 
Impetus to National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ Classes 








George W. Scott, director of the edu- 
cational division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, announces 
that 2,951 students have enrolled in nine- 
ty-one individual courses representing 
40,056 hours of classroom study and that 
the number of sponsoring study groups 
is fifty-three, representing twenty-four 
states. 

Credit for the impetus given to the 
educational program of the N. A. A. 
is given largely to the local units of ‘the 
National Association of Insurance Wo- 
men, with fifteen of the fifty-three 
groups credited directly to the women’s 
groups. The study courses have been 
sponsored gctively by Mrs. Ada V. 
Doyle, Caldwell, N. J., president of the 
National Association of Insurance Wo- 
men, and Berneeda Faulk, Wichita, Kan., 
chairman of the educational committee. 

Local women’s clubs in St. Paul, Oma- 
ha, Neb., and Hutchinson, Kan., are act- 
ing as co-sponsors with the local men's 
associations and the men’s and women’s 

groups are cooperating in Nashville, 
Tenn., and Houston, Tex. 

Boards Sponsor Classes 

Thirty-three local boards are sponsor- 
ing the classes, with one agency firm 
and a local insurance company employes’ 
association conducting the classes, sev- 
eral having completed more than one 
study course. 

In Mississippi, four groups are hold- 
ing the fire insurance course and four 
other communities in the state are plan- 
ning similar courses. The same discus- 
sion leader conducts these courses. In 
Sioux City, Iowa, the local board is go- 
ing to underté ike the same course now 
being conducted by the women’s organi- 
zation, and utilize the same discussion 
leaders. 

In some cities enrollments have been 
sufficiently large to justify two separate 
classes. This is the case in Louisville, 
Ky.; Tulsa, Okla.; Nashville, Tenn.: 
Houston, Tex., and Reading, Pa. 

Alexander & Co. Adopts Course 

In Chicago, W. A. Alexander & Co., 
has adopted the N. A. I. A. educational 
program as the firm’s own study course. 
It is intended that the program will be 
offered continuously to the employes 
and affiliated producers of the firm on a 
year-round basis. 

The Pittsburgh Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and the Insurance Club of 
Pittsburgh have officially adopted the 
N. A. I. A. 100 hour study program. 
Classes began November 30 and the final 
session and examination is scheduled 
for July 1. In Pittsburgh, an extra two- 
hour session has been added for review- 
examination purposes upon completion 
of each of the ten unit courses. 

. PP. McG ord, Jacksonville, Fla., chair- 
man of the N. A. I. A. educational com- 
mittee, will be in New York January 
11-12 to confer with Mr. Scott with re- 
spect to the educational program. 

CAMDEN BOARD OFFICERS 

The Camden (N. J.) Association of In- 
surance Agents has elected J. Clarence 
Madara as president. Other officers are 
Carl R. Evered and Emil C. Hessert, Jr., 
vice-presidents; Leon M. Clair, treasurer; 
Richard L. Schmid, secretary. Members 
of the board of directors elected for three- 
year terms are Ellis Goodman, Nat Obus, 
Harry Reich and A. Topkis. Mr. 
Madara succeeds Philip 'H. Rapp as presi- 
dent. . 


Missouri Ouster Hearings 


Are Resumed in Chicago 

The Missouri fire insurance ouster pro- 
ceeding was resumed this week in Chicago 
with Russell D. Hobbs, manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau, on the stand. 


Homer Berger, attorney for the 128 fire 
companies involved, sought to get into the 
record a picture of how the basic analytical 
system of fire rating is applied in each 
state individually in order to comply with 
state anti-discriminatory laws. 





Rochester Board Names 


Committee Chairmen 


President Robert E. Consler of the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester (N. 
Y.) has announced the following com- 
mittee chairmen: 

Arbitration, Gilbert T. Amsden; acci- 
dent and fire prevention, Charles H. 
Tuke; attendance and meetings, Percy 
B. Dutton; bonds, Carl H. Hennrich; 
casualty and automobile insurance, 
Arthur L. Griffith; constitution and by- 
laws, Charles R. Mowris; education, 
George J. Cleary; entertainment, Harold 
A. Pye; finance, Philip C. Goodwin ; 
forms, advertising and publicity, Ernest 
A. Paviour ; fire insurance, F. L. Greeno; 
law and legislation, Theodore M. Childs ; 
membership, Arthur J. Bamann; public 
relations, Samuel P. Connor, Jr.; audi- 
tor, Charles H. Geyer; speakers, Roy A. 
Duftus; State Association Service Fi- 
nance, Harold A. Pye. 








John Kremer Relinquishes Duties 
As North America Vice-President 


After thirty-two years of service with 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica John Kremer, nationally-known fig- 
ure in fire insurance circles, has re- 
linquished active responsibilities as vice- 
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president of the North America com- 
panies. He will continue to serve at the 
head office in Philadelphia in an ad- 
visory capacity. Mr. Kremer will be 70 
years old this month. 

At a special luncheon in the home 
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office Mr. Kremer was presented by the 
officers of the North America companies 
with a rare George III silver tureen, 
created in London in 1810 by Paul Storr. 
The presentation was made by John A. 
Diemand, president of the North Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Kremer has had a long and varied 
experience in fire insurance. He was 
active for many years in committee work 
of the Eastern Underwriters Association 
and served on committees of various 
other organizations. He was for some 
years president of the Fire Insurance 
Patrol of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Kremer’ s first experience in insur- 
ance was in a local office in Harrisburg, 
Pa. which represented the Insurance 
Company of North America. In 1895 he 
went to Baltimore as an inspector in the 
offices of S. W. T. Hopper & Sons and 
W. Stuart Polk. In 1897 he became 
special agent for the Imperial of Lon- 
don in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia and West 
Virginia. He was appointed special 
agent with the North British & Mercan- 
tile in 1900 for the territory of eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Mr. Kremer joined the North America 
in 1910 as special agent in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. In 1913 he was 
appointed general agent in the home 
office. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1916, secretary in 1918 and vice- 
president on January 9, 1929, serving 
in the fire department. He is a brother 
of Charles S. Kremer, president of the 
Hartford Fire. 





ALLEN E. CLOUGH DIES 





Former Secretary of Committee on 
Losses and Adjustments of New York 
Board Was 79 Years Old 


Allen E. Clough, who retired on July 
1, 1937, after twenty-seven years as sec- 
retary of the committee on losses and 
adjustments of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, died Tuesday at his 
home in South Orange, N. J. He was 
seventy-nine years old. 

Mr. Clough entered the insurance 
business in 1881, while he was a student 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., College. From 1884 
to 1910 he was with Northern of Lon- 
don, first as a special agent and adjuster 
and later as general adjuster of the 
company’s United States headquarters 
in New York. In 1910 he left the com- 
pany for the Board of Underwriters. 
He also served as president of the In- 
surance Society of New York. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Frances 
E. Clough; three daughters, Mrs. Fred- 
erick D., Richey, of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Paul H. Sears, of Woodbury, Conn., 
and Miss Margaret E. Clough, of South 
Orange; three sisters, and a brother. 





State and City Agents’ 
Leaders Confer in N. Y. 


Leaders of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents conferred in 
New York Wednesday with representa- 
tives of metropolitan agency groups to 
discuss association policy relating to the 
New York agents. The state association 
was represented by President A. C. 
Wallace, R. M. L. Carson, national di- 
rector, and Frank Gardner, Jr., member 
of the executive committee. 

With George F. Kern as spokesman, 
the following mepeeountar rs | of the local 
associations were present: A. J. Smith, 
president of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York; Wil- 
liam F. Ittner, president of the Brook- 
lyn Agents Association; Richmond 


Thompson, president of the Suburban 
Agents Association; Charles R. Fraser, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Brooklyn agents’ group, and Gus- 
tave R. Michelsen of the New York 
City agents. 
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0’Gorman Tells Agents 
To Be Self-Reliant 


REVIEWS EFFECTS OF THE WAR 





New Jersey Association President Em- 
phasizes Need for Education and 
Proper Qualifications 





In an analysis of the war’s effects on 
insurance agents, William D. O’Gorman 
of Newark, president of the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents and one 
of the leading producers in the East, 
says in the current issue of the New 
Jersey Agent that present and future 
changes in insurance “make it doubly 
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necessary and advisable for every agent 
in New Jersey to inform himself thor- 
oughly as to his contracts and the needs 
of his clients and prospects.” 

The agent who relies upon his com- 
pany’s agency service, or special agent, 
rather than his own ability to diagnose 
and prescribe for the problem that exists 
with any of his clients probably will not 
fare so well, Mr. O’Gorman continues. 

“Therefore, each of us will be well 
advised to so prepare himself that he 
will find it necessary to depend upon no 
one other than himself in these cus- 
tomer-agency-company relationships. 

Public Relations 

“In 1942, during the deliberations of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and during the meetings of -our 
state association, much stress was laid 
upon the need in this country today of 
thoroughly efficient public relations for 
the insurance business. Toward that end 
our state association has just appointed 
a carefully chosen committee of mem- 
bers charged with rapid but careful study 
of the need within New Jersey, and 
charged also with taking the steps which 
may seem best suited to the needs. Fred 
|. Cox, of Perth Amboy, a past presi- 
dent of both the New Jersey and Na- 
tional Associations, is chairman of that 
committee, and Charles H. Frankenbach, 
of Westfield, is vice-chairman. It is to 
be hoped that similar steps are being 
taken in the other states of the Union, 
following the suggestion and lead of the 
National Association of Insurance 
\gents, now considerably revamped as 
a result of the new constitution adopted 
it the Chicago convention last fall, and 
at which a committee of our state asso- 
ciation was extremely active. 

Agency Agreements 

“There was recently received by the 
executive committee of our state asso- 

iation a report of a study made by a 
committee of which Warren G. Reiner, 
of Newark, was chairman, on ‘War Dura- 
tion Agency Agreements,’ and looking 
toward advices to the membership which 
will soon be available as to the proce- 
lure recommended by the state associa- 
tion to the so-called one-man agency in 


Home Makes Changes 

In the Texas Field 
CANFIELD SERVICE DEPT. HEAD 
State Divided Into Four Divisions; E. R. 


Smith, Field Manager, Pro- 
moted to Chicago 








The Home of New York has promoted 
Field Manager E. R. Smith of Texas to 
manager of the central hail department 
and after today his headquraters will be 
at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
M. L. Canfield, formerly state agent, will 
be manager for the service department 
for Texas with headquarters in the Great 
National Life building in Dallas. 

In order to render better service to 
agents the Texas field is being divided 
into four sections. Each of the men to 
be in charge of these divisions as state 
agent will be serving the same terri- 
tories as have been under his jurisdic- 
tion as spcial agent. 

Four Made State Agents 

The Texas fieldmen promoted to su- 
pervise the state agency divisions are 
as follows: State Agent Earl M. Holt’s 
headquarters will be in the Great Na- 
tional Life building, Dallas. State Agent 
W. P. Nabors will have his headquarters 
in 806 Cotton Exchange building, Hous- 
ton. State Agent Warren L. Gravely’s 
headquarters will be at 708 Gibbs build- 
ing, San Antonio. State Agent G. R. 
LaMaster will have his headquarters in 
the Myrick building, Lubbock. 

Clyde Stewart will continue as super- 
visor of the Dallas office with head- 
quarters in the Great National Life 
building. Mr. Stewart will have general 
office supervision over premium finance 
notes, sub-agency business, service de- 
partment, hail and farm departments, 
and general co-ordination of the various 
divisions. 

Henry V. Christiani, manager of the 
loss department, with headquarters in 
the Great National Life building, will be 
in direct supervision of losses. 

No change will be made in field super- 
vision of the marine, farm, and hail de- 
partments, whose headquarters will re- 
main at their present locations, which 
for the marine department is Cotton 
Exchange building, Houston, and for the 
farm and hail departments, Great Na- 
tional Life building, Dallas. 





cases where that one man goes into the 
armed forces of his country. Our con- 
stitutional revision committee should be 
ready to report within ‘the next month 
as a result of its labors over the last 
six, or eight weeks in studying the con- 
stitution of our state association. The 
present constitution has been amended 
many times and is, in the opinion of the 
officers and the executive committee, a 
rather ancient document. It is proposed 
to suggest a revision thereof, and one 
which will look toward a modernization 
and at the same time would be truly 
representative of the agency membership 
within our small and highly active state. 


Qualifications 


“The problem of an improvement in 
the qualification requirements of agents 
and brokers is another matter of great 
importance, and is having careful 
thought and research on the part of a 
committee headed by Mr. Frankenbach. 
The report of that committee is now 
under advisement by the officers and the 
executive committee, and it is our hope 
that a solution which is practical and 
thoroughly constructive may be forth- 
coming within the next few months. 

“Now that one solid year of war is 
behind us, and most of us feel that the 
period of defeat and defense is over and 
we have entered into an era of tre- 
mendous productive capacity and of mili- 
tary and naval offense, we, as insurance 
agents should well realize what is de- 
manded of us within our own business 
as distinct from those activities of civil- 
ian defense, bond buying and tax paying 
in which we are doing our full share 
well. 

“It does appear that it behooves us to 





North Damien Cane 
Office in Brooklyn 


W. EDWIN TAEFFNER MANAGER 





Charles J. Lotten in Charge of Fire 
Underwriting and William A. Barnett 
In Charge of Casualty 





W. Edwin Taeffner has been ap- 
pointed by the Insurance Company of 
North America to manage its new 
Brooklyn office. The fire counter for 
the North America, Alliance and Na- 
tional Security has been combined with 
the marine facilities of the North Amer- 
ica and the casualty and surety facili- 
ties of the Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America at 185 Montague 
Street. The Indemnity Company offices 
were located formerly at 189 Montague 
Street. Charles J. Lotten is in charge 
of fire underwriting and William A. 
Barnett heads the casualty department. 

Mr. Taeffner, who was special agent 
for the North America on Long Island 
before being advanced to his present 
post, is a native of Philadelphia. Born 
in 1907 he was graduated from the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1930 and that year joined the North 
America in Philadelphia as a student in 
the home office training class. In Feb- 
ruary, 1931, he was transferred to New 
York City for further training and he 
served in various underwriting posts for 
two years. 

Completing his training period in 1932 
Mr. Taeffner became a regular employe 
of the company and for eight years 
specialized in production and_ general 
service work at New York. In April, 
1940, he was transferred to the Long 
Island field as special agent. Mr. Taeff- 
ner is married and resides with his wife 
and two children in Garden City. 

Careers of Lotten and Barnett 


Mr. Lotten, a veteran fire underwriter, 
and Mr. Barnett are natives of Brook- 
lyn and as boys attended the same public 
school where they were members of the 
track team together. The former en- 
tered insurance in 1914 in New York 
with the Phoenix Assurance and during 
his sixteen years with that company 
handled the Eastern seaboard and New 
York City and Brooklyn business at 
various times. He joined the North 
America in 1930, specializing in fire un- 
derwriting and production under Man- 
ager Charles P. Butler. 

During the first World War Mr. Lot- 
ten was a first lieutenant in a machine 
gun battalion and he is now a member 
of the Insurance Post of the American 
Legion. He is a member also of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
and of the Stewart Manor Country Club. 
He has his home in Stewart Manor, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Barnett entered insurance in 1910 
when he became an office boy in New 
York City for the Fidelity & Casualty, 
remaining with that company until 1925. 
During the first World War he served 
with the 59th Artillery. His next insur- 
ance post was with the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America in New 
York City. In 1931 he opened the branch 
office at Newark as manager and a year 
later returned to New York where he 
remained in underwriting and production 
work until about six months ago when 
he was transferred to the Brooklyn of- 
fice. Mr. Barnett makes his home in 
Westwood, N. J. 


study our customers’ coverages and rates, 
and to service their accounts, carefully 
and thoroughly. It is our job to familiar- 
ize ourselves intimately with the: rules 
and forms, and to follow carefully all 
customers’ claims and settlements; to do 
our own engineering work; to advise as 
to values; and, in a nutshell, to depend 
upon ourselves and our own agency or- 
ganization, rather than upon companies 
and companies’ special agents.” 
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Baxter Gentry General 
Agent of Aetna Fire 


TO HAVE OFFICE IN HARTFORD 
Has Made Svccinn Deeetetlion in In- 
land Marine Production Field in 
the East and South 





Appointment of Baxter Gentry as gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna (Fire) and its 
fire company subsidiaries was announced 
this week by President W. Ross McCain. 
Mr. Gentry began his insurance career 
in a local agency in Eastman, Ga. Prior 
to that he had spent three years at 
Emory University, Atlanta, and part of 





BAXTER GENTRY 


a year at the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; also two years at the Woodrow 
Wilson College of Law where he re- 
ceived his degree. He then took the 
complete Insurance Institute course in 
general principles and fire insurance 
practices. 

After terminating his local agency 
experience he served for nearly ten years 
in the Southern department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. His experience included 
the accounting department, fire under- 
writing department, automobile under- 
writing and production, and marine and 
inland marine production. He was then 
transferred to the New York marine 
office of the company and there served 
in the department of inland marine pro- 
duction, covering at various times the 
New England states, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia and West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Gentry will make his headquarters 
at the home office of the Aetna Fire 
Group, serving in the inland marine de- 
partment under the supervision of Sec- 
7 a G. Quirk and Assistant Secre- 
tary F. -W reaks. 





DALLAS WOMEN SELL BONDS 

The Insurance Women of Dallas, busy 
five days a week with their regular 
duties, have volunteered their services 
for the last three Saturdays in Janu 
ary to sell war bonds and stamps in the 
Neiman- Marcus Co. bond window, Presi 
dent Harriet Mall announces. All of the 
fire and casualty insurance men of 
Dallas are asked to make their January 
purchases of bonds and stamps on one 
of the Saturdays from the insurance 
women. At least eighty members of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association will 
each buy a $50 bond in January with 
every one of the 110 members buying 
at least a $25 bond, President Felix 
Harris has assured the insurance women. 





HILLES IN RED CROSS DRIVE 

Charles D. Hilles,s New York advisory 
director of Employers’ Liability and vice- 
chairman, executive committee, U. S. 
branch, will serve as a member of the 
insurance section in the 1943 Red Cross 
War Fund campaign. 
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Standen, North British, 
Has Duties Enlarged 


HAS BEEN SECRETARY 3 YEARS 





Will Coordinate Activities of Metropol- 
itan Fire, Auto Marine Depts. and 
Brokerage and Service Depts. 





& Mercantile an- 
B. Standen, 


The North British 
nounces that Secretary H. 


in addition to his present executive du- 
ties, will serve in the capacity of coordi- 
nating the activities of the metropolitan 


Blank & Stoller 
H. B. STANDEN 


fire, automobile and inland marine de- 
partments, and the country-wide oper- 
ations of the brokerage and service de- 
partments, including the general cover 
department involving nation-wide ac- 
counts 

Associated with him will be W. L. 
Chambers, secretary in direct charge of 
the metropolitan fire and automobile de- 
partments; E. P. Folley, general agen nt in 
so of the brokerage and service de- 
partment, and J. Russell Cardona, gen- 
eral agent in charge of the Metropolitan 
This 


inland marine department. im- 
portant assignment has been accorded 
to Mr. Standen in recognition of his 
ability and excellent record during his 
more than twenty years of service in 


various capacities. 
Entered Insurance in 1916 

Mr. Standen first entered insurance in 
1916. During the first World War he 
served twenty-two months with the 
United States Navy’s North Sea mine- 
laying squadron. Upon his return to 
civilian life in June, 1920 he joined the 
accounts department of the North Brit- 
ish Group. In 1924 Mr. Standen was 
transferred to the brokerage and service 
department where his ability was soon 
recognized and he rose rapidly to the 
position of assistant general agent in 
1930. A little more than nine years later 
he became secretary in charge of the 
department, succeeding the late Charles 
Weller with whom he was associated 
for fifteen years. For the last two years 
Mr. Standen has been assigned to execu- 
tive duties. 


Horace B. Corell Acting 


Michigan Commissioner 

Horace B. Corell, former Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment, has been appointed acting 
Commissioner by Governor Harry F. 
Kelly, who plans to recommend to the 
legislature that the Department be con- 
solidated with five other supervisory 
divisions, placing them all under a single 
administrative head. 

Mr. Corell served twenty-four years 
in the Insurance Department, fifteen of 
them as a Deputy, before being released 
two years ago when Eugene P. Berry 
became Commissioner. 
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Bus Premiums Reported Off Last 


Year in Canada; Losses on Increase 


Non - tariff insurance companies in 
Canada have issued an annual review 
statement, featuring a discussion of com- 
petitive problems, in which the non- 
board companies say that the board 
companies “threaten to suspend their 
rules and rates unless agents give them 
increased support.” The statement also 
charges that the tariff companies hope 
“to destroy the initiative and aggressive- 
ness of the independent companies.” 

“Independent thinking and leadership 
cannot be destroyed or stifled,” the state- 
ment continues. “These are the quali- 
ties most needed in the business today. 
Old concepts and present associations 
must change and be reshaped in the 
light of today’s actualities. No group 
of companies should be allowed to arro- 
gate to themselves the tools of the trade. 
The cost of necessary services should be 
a tax, and rightly so, on all insurance 
operating under the agency system basis. 


Premiums Off a Little 


“Ror 1942 fire premiums will show a 
small decrease, due to rate reductions, 
depletion of stocks, cessation of private 
construction, and the assuming under the 
personal property -floater contract of 
household contents lines previously writ- 
ten under the fire contract. 

“Fire losses, reflecting the increased 
tempo of business throughout the Do- 
minion, will show a marked increase. 
Most of this increase is to be found 
in the industrial provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The three prairie provinces 
and British Columbia, while showing a 


slight increase in 1942 over 1941,’ con- 
tinued for still another year their re- 
markably subnormal loss ratio. 

“Automobile premiums show a de- 
crease when compared with the previ- 
ous year, although the decrease is not 
as substantial as was expected due in 
part to the increased efforts of agents 
to sell this coverage, also to an acute 
realization on the part of the public, 
heretofore often overlooked, of the value 
of their automobile now that new cars 
and new tires are not available, and 
to the apparent determination of the 
individual to operate his car despite the 
many present-day restrictions. 

“The number of automobile claims 
showed a marked decline throughout the 
Spring and Summer, however, though 
during the latter part of the year there 
4 a noticeable increase, particularly in 

P.D., collision and theft. 

<7 he drop i in automobile premiums and 
the lack of new fire business caused 
companies to turn to the development 
of miscellaneous casualty lines. The 
personal property floater was actively 
sold by many companies, and made seri- 
ous inroads into household furniture fire 
and burglary premiums. 

“There was ever present the problem 
of increased cost of doing business, in- 
creased cost of construction, materials 
and labor, also continuous unrest among 
labor, due to the high wages offered by 
war industries. To this is added con- 
tinued unrest due to staff changes, en- 
listments and the draft, entailing a con- 
tinuous training of unskilled help.” 





Jules J. Elder 25 Years 
With Connecticut Fire 


Jules J. Elder who supervises Virginia 
and the two Carolinas for the Connecti- 
cut Fire with Richmond headquarters 
has just completed twenty-five years of 
service with the company in that capac- 
ity. For eight years before going with 
the Connecticut he was special agent for 
the John W. Gordon general agency of 
Richmond. It is perhaps not generally 
known that Mr. Elder’s real name is 
Julian J. Elder and not Jules J. Elder. 
He explained the other day how he ac- 
quired the name of Jules. 

When he was growing up in Randolph 
County, N. C., his friends began calling 
him Jule for Julian and he became 
known as Jule Elder. Later, when he 
connected with the Gordon agency in 
Richmond, he was informed by R. E. 
Brown, a junior member of that agency, 
that there was no such name as Jule. 
Mr. Brown surmised that the name 
should be spelled Jules and at his sug- 
gestion Mr. Elder decided to adopt that 
name as his given name. 





Excelsior Pays Dividend 


A cash dividend of 15 cents a share 
was paid December 30 to stockholders 
of the Excelsior Insurance Co. accord- 
ing to an announcement by President 
Robert €. Hosmer. This was the second 
dividend of like amount to be paid by 
the Excelsior during 1942, a 15 cent divi- 
dend having been paid last June. 

In announcing the dividend to stock- 
holders, President Hosmer disclosed that 
the Excelsior “has had another very 
prosperous year, even though the tax 
burden has increased enormously.” He 
paid tribute to “the large group of fine 
agents who constitute the Excelsior 
family,” giving thanks to them for mak- 
ing possible the Excelsior’s good year. 





HEADS LANCASTER, PA., BOARD 
The Stock Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion of Lancaster, Pa., has chosen Rob- 
ert B. Myers as president, and Leo I. 


Hain, secretary. 


Cruger T. Smith Now 
Heads Agency in Dallas 


The thirty-two year old Dallas, Texas, 
local agency of Craddock & Smith went 
into history with the old year of 1942 
and on January 1, 1943, “Cruger T. 
Smith” became the successor of the firm 
in which he has been a partner since 
the beginning. Dan Craddock, the other 
partner, has retired from active busi- 
ness. Cruger T. Smith, for a quarter of 
a century a recognized wheelhorse of 
the Texas and of the Dallas Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents, is known na- 
tionally as an authority on workmen’s 
compensation and other casualty lines 
and has been on many national conven- 
tion programs. At the Atlanta conven- 
tion of the N. A. I. A. as a minority 
member of the committee on retrospec- 
tive rating, he went on the floor of the 
convention after the executive commit- 
tee had endorsed the majority report 
and won the approval of the convention 
delegates to his minority report. 





Miss Brink Dies in Tulsa; 


Insurance Women’s Officer 


Miss Ethel Brink of the Rice & Cart- 

hill Agency, Tulsa, Okla., first, vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Women, died on Christmas 
Eve. The “St. Paul Letter,” publication 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, had a 
page tribute to her in the January issue, 
and attached a sticker announcing her 
death and stating that the article must 
become a memorial to her. 
_ Miss Brink was largely instrumental 
in organizing the Insurance Women’s 
Club of Tulsa, and bringing it into the 
national organization. 





SCHIFF NOW A COLONEL 


William Schiff, head of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co., prominent New York insurance 
brokerage house, has been advanced 
from the rank of lieutenant- colonel to 
colonel in the Army. He is serving in 
the Finance Office at Governor’s Island 
in New York Harbor. 








“Big. Bill” Edwards 
Dies in N. Y. at 66 


INSURANCE BROKER 


Former Football Star at Princeton; Was 
Also Collector of Internal Revenue 
Under President Wilson 


William Hanford (Big Bill) Edwards, 
former Princeton football star and for 
many years a senior partner in the gen- 
eral insurance brokerage firm of Fd- 
wards & Booth, 110 William Street, New 
York City, died Monday morning in the 
New York Post-Graduate Hospital where 
he underwent an emergency abdominal 
operation on Sunday. He was years 
old and is survived by his sister, Mrs. 
Herbert K. Twitchell, and a brother, 
Richard H. Edwards. His marriage to 
Norma Jones Steelsmith in 1928 ended 
in divorce in 1935. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday evening in Calvary 
Episcopal Church in New York City. 

Mr. Edwards entered insurance in 1900 
following graduation from Princeton, and 
remained in the business until his death 
except for the years he was engaged in 
nublic service. In 1907 he was appointed 
Deputy Street Cleaning Commissioner 
for Manhattan by Mayor McClellan and 
in 1909 he became Street Cleaning Com- 
missioner, holding the post through 1913, 
He received much commendation for his 
efficient administration of the depart- 
ment. The following year he returned 
to insurance, forming the firm of Ed- 
wards & Booth. 


Once Weighed 300 Pounds 

Mr. Edwards was known to sports 
fans throughout the country as Big Bill 
for he stood more than six feet in height 
and at one time weighed around 300 
pounds. Born in Lisle, N. Y., he at- 
tended St. John’s Military School at 
Manlius, N. Y., and later Lawrenceville 
School in New Jersey. While a student 
at Princeton he worked his way through 
the university as well as playing on the 
varsity football team four seasons, 1896- 
1899 inclusive. He starred as a guard 
and was captain of the 1899 team which 
won the intercollegiate championship. 

After graduation Mr. Edwards was 
long associated with football. At vari- 
ous times he coached the Princeton, An- 
napolis and University of Michigan 
teams and was often a referee at Yale- 
Harvard contests and other games. He 
was the author of “Football Days.” a 
book of reminiscences, published in 1916. 

In 1915 he sought ‘unsuccessfully the 
Democratic nomination for Sheriff of 
New York County. In 1912 and 1916 he 
was a campaigner for Woodrow Wilson, 
helping to elect him President both 
times, being organizer and head of the 
National League of Young Democrats. 

Collector of Internal Revenue 

Mr. Edwards’ appointment by Presi- 
dent Wilson as Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Second New York Dis- 
trict took place in 1917. During the 
next four years he collected $2,500,000,- 
000 for the Government. He became an 
expert on the then new income tax law 
and instructed many in its mysteries. 

Mr. Edwards sought unsuccessfully in 
1925 the Democratic nomination for City 
Controller. In 1925-26 he served as a 
special Deputy Police Commissioner and 
Director of the New York Police Acad- 
emy without pay. 

When an attempt was made on the life 
of Mayor Gaynor on August 9, 1910, on 
the liner Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
at Hoboken, N. J., by James J. Gallagher, 
a discharged New York Dock Depart- 
ment employe, Mr. Edwards tackled 
Gallagher and subdued him just after 
he had shot and wounded the mayor. 
Mr. Edwards, who was wounded slightly 
in the struggle, received the Carnegic 
hero medal for his exploit. 

In recent years Mr. Edwards had re- 
sided at the Hotel Lincoln in New York. 


NAME MORRISON PRESIDENT 

The Blair County (Pa) Association of 

Fire & Casualty Agents elected W. 1. 
Morrison, Altoona, as its president for 
1943 and Tames A. Yon, also of Altoona, 
as secretary. 
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Insure through a 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Agent 


He is trained and experi- 
enced in the preparation 
of policies to meet your 
individual requirements; 
he is always available to 
advise and serve you in 
the event of loss; he 
represents a company of 
this strong, capital stock 
group which has paid out 
more than $1,150,000,000 
in claims since 1853. 


ME--- 
Help Hitler? 


Yes, Mister, you and thousands 
_ of others like you—! 


By having avoidable accidents 
you are costing your country 
millions of production hours 
and depriving our men who are 
fighting for their lives—and 
yours, of the munitions which 
they so desperately need. 


Every accident—every fire— 
aids the enemy. 


Your plant has safety rules and 
equipment to reduce needless 
injury. Patriotic American 
workers will follow them! 


helidelityana Qsually (ompany 


of New York 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


President 





which includes the following companies 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIRST AMERICAN FIRE-‘INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 




































































F. & C. Agents 


are profiting by this 
national advertising: 
They are using 
reprints, posters, 
folders and news- 
paper mats locally 
and they are get- 
ting business from it. 

















N. Y. State Brokers 
Submit Report to Pink 


STUDY QUALIFICATION PLAN 





Superintendent Approves Rearrangement 
of Examinations; Report Credits 
Work of W. W. Ellis 

Upon request of Louis H. Pink, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, the Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York State, Inc., has 
prepared a comprehensive plan for im- 
licensing procedure of the 
Denartment. After eight 
the complete plan was 
presented to Superintendent Pink on 
November 5, 1942, since which time it 
has been the subject of several confer- 
ences with the Department. 

Superintendent Pink, who is retiring 
soon to become president of the Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York, 
under date of December 28 acknowledged 
receipt of report and said it will be help- 
ful to the Department and the insurance 
business. 

It is understood that much of the 
study and investigation which went into 
the report was the effort of W. Warren 
Ellis, whose services were made available 
for this work bv the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, of which he 
is assistant to the president. 

Officers Sign Report 

The report to Mr. Pink was signed 
by the following officers and executive 
committee members of the Brokers’ As- 
sociation of New York State: 


proving the 
Insurance 
months of work, 


President William F. Morse, New 
York; Vice-president Warren E. Day, 
Syracuse; Secretary Robert E. Friedlich, 
Rochester; Treasurer Harry C. Gott, 
Albanv: C. L. Despard, New York; Al- 
bert N. Fowler, New York; S. Stanley 
Grav, New York; C. Otis, New York; 


E. Paul Schaefer, Mount Kisco. 

The suggested plan outlines three sep- 
arate recommendations which it is be- 
lieved may be coordinated into a gen- 
eral improvement of the qualification and 
licensing procedure. Following are the 
three recommendations: 


“Bunch” Examinations 
“1 Change of examination schedules. 


“The present examination schedules 
‘bunch’ the examinations into certain 
days of a few months: March, June, 


September and December. This means 
that examination papers cannot be grad- 
ed and results announced in some cases 
for two months or more after examina- 
tion has been held. Just before a new 
examination, the unsuccessful applicant 
is notified he has failed and he must 
immediately try and ‘cram’ for a new 
examination. This procedure is unfair 
to the applicant and particularly un- 
fortunate for the ultimate good of the 
insurance business. By rearranging the 
examination schedules, it has.been found 
possible to work out a proposed plan 
that would permit all examinations to be 
graded by the present staff in a reason- 
able time without any congestion in any 
one month. 

“2. The State Association of Brokers 
recommended that examining boards be 
appointed for each branch of the insur- 
ance business. 

“The examining boards would prepare 
practical questions, suggest the answers 
and stand ready to help in the conduct 
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In this suggestion the 


of examinations. 
committee studied with much _ interest 
the procedure of the life agents’ exami- 
nations under such a board and recom- 
mended that similar boards be appointed 
for the Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and 
Accident & Health Agents’ examinations. 


Qualification Bureau Chief 


“3. The third recommendation called 
for the appointment of a ‘Chief of the 
Qualification Bureau’ to have equal rank 
with other bureaus within the Depart- 
ment. 

“This ‘chief’ would have complete su- 
pervision over examining procedure, 
questions and grading, and report to the 
licensing bureau those applicants who 
had qualified. One difficulty noted by 
the committee has been the secondary 
position into which the qualification bu- 
reau,—originally established by Sunerin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick—has 
fallen. No one person has had the time 
nor the responsibility of studving the 
insurance business, consulting with other 
educational bodies in order to keep the 
examining procedure of the Insurance 
Department up to date. 

“Tt is expected that the department 
may need legislative approval of some of 
the suggestions offered in which case 
the brokers have agreed to provide ex- 
amples of how the recommended proce- 
dure has been handled by other branches 
of the State Government.” 


Pink Approves Rearrangement 


Acknowledging receipt of the report, 
Mr. Pink said it “shows diligent study 
and contains a number of excellent rec- 
ommendations.” Mr. Pink said that the 
desirability of rearranging the examina- 
tions so that they would be distributed 
more evenly throughout the year has 
been apparent to the Department for 
some time, and that it would be easier 
to make the rearrangement now than it 
would have been formerly because of the 
substantial reduction in the number of 
candidates taking examinations. 

“The comments contained in the re- 
port regarding the time consumed in 
completing the examination of papers 
submitted by applicants for brokers’ li- 
censes,” Mr. Pink continued, “do not 
accurately reflect existing conditions. 
Due to the decrease in the number of 
candidates, rating of the brokers’ papers 
submitted at the September examination 
was completed November 7, or more 
than five weeks before the December 
examination for brokers. When condi- 
tions become normal again, however, 
there will probably be an increase in 
the number of applicants for licenses, 
and plans should be made to take care 
of such increase. 

“It seems probable that we will very 
shortly be able to take over the rating 
of life examination papers and relieve 
the companies of this work. 


State-Wide Examination 


“We are in agreement with the rec- 
ommendation that a competent and re- 
sponsible person be placed in charge of 
the qualifications bureau. Steps in this 
direction have been taken and the best 
available man from our staff has already 
been assigned to the job. We shall 
probably decide to have an open state- 
wide examination for this position. 

“The recommendation that examina- 
tions be prepared by and examination 
papers be rated by committees composed 
of persons who are active in connection 
with the particular type of insurance 


N.A.LA. Announces 
Program for Meeting 


AT TULSA, FEBRUARY 13-18 





Gathering of National Board of State 
Directors Replaces General 
Midyear Convention 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents announced this week the sched- 
ule of meetings in connection with the 
midyear gathering of the national board 
of state directors at the Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Okla., February 13-18. While the 
first session of the national board will 
not be held until Monday, February 15, 
the national executive committee will 
meet Saturday, February 13, and Sun- 
day, February 14, at the Hotel Mayo. 
Sessions will bear out the place of the 
agent in war time, and prominent mem- 
bers of the National Association and 
other speakers will emphasize this in 
their discussions before the open meet- 
ings. 

Committee meetings of the National 
Association will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 16, and at 3 o'clock that 
afternoon the annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held. 

State association officers and members 
of the National Association desiring to 
attend will be welcome to take part in 
the open sessions at Tulsa. 


Tulsa Association Is Host 


The Tulsa Association, as host for the 
meeting, has organized a coordinating 
committee composed of Eric C. Stahl, 
president of the Tulsa Board; Guy 
Landes, president of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation, and Fred Daniel, Oklahoma 
State Director, to work with the chair- 
man of the general committee and the 
chairman’ of the committee for the state 
meeting. 

Paul Sisk, immediate past president of 
the Tulsa Board will be chairman of the 
general committee and Harry Parrish 
will be vice-chairman, as well as chair- 
man of the registration committee. Other 
members of the general committee fol- 
low: Monitor chairman, Joe L. Williams; 
information chairman, John R. Cartmill; 
hotel chairman, Ben Voth; entertain- 
ment chairman, Ralph Lockwood. Dan 
Holmes, I. D. Rich, Phil Kramer and A. 
L. Morley are also members of the gen- 
eral committee. 

The national board of state directors 
will hold executive sessions Monday 
morning and evening, with an open 
meeting in the afternoon. On Tuesday 
there will be a joint luncheon meeting 
of the directors and the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation. Agents territorial conferences 
will be held at 3 p. m. that day. Another 
open meeting of the directors is sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, with a 
closed session that afternoon. The na- 
tional executive committee will meet 
again on Thursday, February 18. 





CAMINETTI KEEPS UP DRIVE 


Insurance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr, of California, continuing his cam- 
paign begun several months ago to clear 
up the automobile dealer-insurance situ- 
ation in his state, has suspended the 
agency licenses of three more dealer 
agents for violations. 





with which the examinations are con- 
cerned is a matter which undoubtedly 
has possibilities and will require some 
further thought and study. The com- 
mittee which has been working with the 
Department in connection with life ex- 
aminations has been very helpful. Sim- 
ilar committees would undoubtedly be 
helpful in connection with other types 
of examinations. While we do not at 
the present time have any regularly 
constituted committees to assist the De- 
partment in connection with accident and 
health, brokers’ and agents’ examina- 
tions, we have from time to time con- 


ferred with groups consisting of repre- 
sentative agents, brokers and adjusters 
regarding examinations.” 
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MARKING 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Whitehill Agency, Inc., of New York, 
Formed in 1923, Now Occupies Entire 
Building at 10 Gold Street 

The Whitehill Agency, Inc., of 10 Gold 
Street, New York City, in 1943 is mark- 
ing its twentieth anniversary. With a 
staff now of more than fifty officers and 
employes the agency occupies the entire 
building at 10 Gold Street and is one of 
the best known production offices in the 
city. Clarence K. Whitehill, who is pres- 
ident, formed the agency in 1923 with 
one clerk, the office representing the 
Sun of London for automobile lines and 
the Sun Indemnity for casualty business. 
Today six companies are represented for 
all forms of fire, marine, automobile and 
casualty. 

The original office was on William 
Street and the agency later moved for 
a short while to West Forty-second 
Street! The next move was to 51 Maiden 
Lane. Steady growth of the office called 
for more space and in 1929 the agency 
moved to the upper floors at 10 Gold 
Street, the main floor of which was oc- 
cupied by the metropolitan offices of 
the Sun. 

As the agency expanded representa- 
tion of the Northern of New York was 
secured for automobile risks. Subse- 
quently the office became metropolitan 
fire insurance agent for the Sun and at 
that time took over the entire building. 
Marine affiliations of the agency include 
the Sun Underwriters, Equitable Fire & 
Marine and First American. 

Eugene C. Merrill, vice-president of 
the agency, has served the organization 
since 1926. He is now with the Air 
Forces. Morton Whitehill, brother of 
President Whitehill, has been vice-presi- 
dent and secretary since 1931. Miss Alice 
Kinney, in charge of claims, has been 
with the agency since it started. 

Both Clarence and Morton Whitehill 
are popular and able members of the 
New York agency ranks. Before estab- 
ing the agency Clarence Whitehill was 
in the brokerage business. Morton’s 
previous background was in industrial 
management and motion picture produc- 
tion activity in Hollywood. They are 
members of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, Inc. 
The Whitehill Agency is leading agency 
of the Sun Indemnity. 








Independent Brokers Hold 


Annual Dinner Jan. 27 


The Independent Brokers’ Association 
of Brooklyn will hold its seventeenth an- 
nual dinner and dance at the Park 
Manor, 450 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
on Wednesday, January 27, at 7 p. m. 
Samuel D. Rosan is chairman of the 


_dinner committee and tickets are priced 


at $6 each. .Other members of the com- 
mittee are President Peter A. Locke, 
vice-chairman; Samsin Falk, treasurer, 
and Saul T. Levine, secretary. 





ELECT ANCONA IN READING 

Daniel F. Ancona, Jr., heads the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Insurance Exchange for 1943, 
and Joseph H. Sowers is secretary. 
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Carroll L. De Witt, retired assistant 
United States manager of the Eagle 
Star, who died last week at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., after a long illness, was a 
man who built up a wide friendship 
among insurance people during his long 
career in the business. He always had 
a flair for friendship and his many kindly 
deeds won him wide respect in all parts 
of the country. 

Funeral services for Mr. De Witt were 
held Monday afternoon at the Burr 





CARROLL L. DE WITT 


Davis Chapel in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
with burial in Kensico Cemetery, Val- 
halla. He had resided in Bronxville, N. 
Y., for many years, moving to Florida 
more than a year ago following the 
death of his wife. They had no children. 

When Mr. De Witt retired from active 
service at the close of 1936 an official 
announcement of the company—then 
called the Eagle Star & British Domin- 
ions—said that “he has now reached that 
period of his life where he should be 
permitted to enjoy some of the fruits 
of his loyal and efficient service with- 
out the multitude of daily worries which 
are attendant upon active service.” 


Born in Indianapolis 

An Indianapolis man, Mr. De Witt 

left high school when he was 18 years 
old to go into business. His contact 
with insurance was early, as his first 
employer, C. E. Coffin & Co., Indian- 
apolis, ran an insurance agency as well 
as doing real estate. After being with 
the Coffin agency he spent two years 
with the North British & Mercantile, 
where he helped to establish the resident 
secretary’s office for Indiana. His first 
field job was as special agent with the 
Glens Falls in Indiana. He was a capable 
field man, and later Michigan, Illinois 
and part of Kentucky were added to his 
territory. 
_From the Glens Falls he went to the 
Newark Fire as general agent for eight 
states in the Central West. Headquar- 
ters were Chicago. For several years 
Mr. De Witt was vice-president and gen- 
cral manager of the Cleveland National. 
ile joined that company’s executive 
forces when it started. 

Planted Numerous Early Agencies 
_In 1916 he became connected with the 
agle, Star & British- Dominions organi- 
zation, the first year of its entry into 
ie United States, and planted the early 
agencies of the company in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. In Au- 
sust, 1918, he was transferred to New 
York City by the company. At first he 
Was agency superintendent, then assis- 
tant United States manager. 

One of the organizers of the Rain In- 





Carroll L. DeWitt Won Many Friends 


During Long Career in Insurance 


surance Association Mr. De Witt was 
president of it or chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee for ten years after it 
was started. He was always interested 
in the activities of the Insurance Society 
of New York, was once its vice-presi- 
dent and was chairman of the following 
committees: nominating, membership, 
finance and executive. In the Insurance 
Institute course of the Society he gave 
lectures on these subjects: The law of 
insurance agency, agency organization 
and management, the standard policy 
and weather insurance. 

He was frequently called upon to make 
addresses before insurance bodies and 
while in Illinois in the early days ad- 
dressed many civic organizations, in- 
cluding Chambers of Commerce and 
Rotary Clubs. 

One of Mr. De Witt’s most enjoyable 
memories was the occasion in 1906 when 
the Blue Goose was organized at Green 
Lake, Wis. He was asked to obligate 
the first most loyal gander, the late Wal- 
ter Atwater, who was then special agent 
of the Commercial Union in Wisconsin. 
It was not believed at the time that the 
Blue Goose would ever be any more 
than just an occasion for that one pleas- 
ant gathering, but it took hold and 
eventually became the national social 
organization into which it has developed. 

Interesting sidelights on Carroll L. 
De Witt’s personality and earlier days 
of his career were heard at a dinner 
given in 1936 in his honor by his asso- 
ciates in the United States branch. It 
was at the Bankers Club in New York. 
Harry C. Casper, United States manager, 
was toastmaster. He told of his first 
meeting the guest of honor in the West 
twenty-seven years ago and also of the 
pleasure of his later association with 
him. William A. Blodgett, retired United 
States manager, gave reminiscences of 
conditions in the field at the time Mr. 
De Witt first started calling on and ap- 
pointing agents. B. A. Jochen, then as- 
sistant U. S. manager, pictured the guest 
as a man who loved flowers and other 
fine things in life. 





N. Y. C. Agents to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Local Agents of the City of New 
York will be held on January 12 at the 
Drug & Chemical Club. A. J. Smith has 
been nominated for re-election as presi- 
dent, Charles Bellinger for vice-presi- 
dent, and E. Stanley Jarvis for secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Committee members nominated are as 
follows: 

Executive—Gustave R. Michelsen; EI- 
mer J. Hopper; George F. Kern; Robert 
F. Wright and Edgar V. Tracey. 

Membership—Francis A. Doyle; Clar- 
ence A. Fuss; David S. McFalls; Harold 
R. Hall and John B. Theurer. 

Public relations—John A. Lynch; Ed- 
win W. Sohmer; Edward I. White; D. 
J. McAuliffé adn Henry D. Frost. 





EXCELSIOR XMAS PARTY 


The Excelsior of Syracuse held its 
annual Christmas party for the office 
staff the day before Christmas. There 
was a lighted Christmas tree around 
which everyone gathered for lunch and 
an exchange of gifts. Tribute was paid 
to Mrs. Kathryn Ball Holihan, the old- 
est Excelsior employe in years of service. 
She started with the Excelsior when it 
was organized in 1919. Mrs. Holihan 
is in charge of the loss investigation files. 





MARINE WAR RATES CUT 

A continuance of the downward trend 
in cargo war risk rates was revealed in 
rate changes announced yesterday. Re- 
ductions were made in rates between 
U. S. Atlantic ports and West Indies 
ports, and also Canada Atlantic and 
Newfoundland ports. 





























In a recent national survey among local 


agents, it was found that their lire companies 
were represented lor these major reasons: 
I. Strong financial condition. $. Good loss 
paying record. 3, Special A\gent’s or 
CGreneral A\gent's knowledge ,of the business. 
4. Grood advertising and business=building 


cooperation. 


The “Homelan % merits consideration lor 


all four of those reasons. 


[n addition, its specialized service departs 
ments keep in close touch with business con= 
ditions and underwriting developments, SO as 
to be qualified at all times to give worthwhile 
advice and assistance on Fire and all Kindred 


Lines. This is in accord with its established 
policy of being of the broadest help possible. 


Agents are cordially invited to acquaint 
themselves with the "“Homeland’s”’ facilities, 
Write for a free copy of “Our Facilities” 
booklet. 





THE HOMELAND INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


* Sell War Damage [nsurance and Buy War Bonds and Stamps * 
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Efforts Made to Include Florida 
Fruit Risks Under Crop Insurance 


The matter of including “citrus fruits 
and citrus trees” in the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, now sought in a joint 
bill by Senators Pepper and Fletcher, of 
Florida, and a House bill by Representa- 
tive Sheppart of California, is over to 
the next session of Congress, and per- 
haps until the war is ended. 

Congressman J. Hardin Peterson, of 
the First Florida District, big fruit pro- 
ducing area, told William T. Reed, Jr., 
assistant counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, at Wash- 
ington, that he had been working on this 
legislation and had secured approval 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
However, it was felt there that it should 
not be introduced until after the present 
emergency. 

Mr. Peterson said that the Bureau of 
the Budget was against extending crop 
insurance and he wanted to wait the 
budget’s approval before presenting a 
measure. 

Congressman Peterson also told Mr. 
Reed that inasmuch as private insurance 
companies are interested in this business 
in Florida consideration must be given 
such angle in drawing legislation that 
will be fair and equitable for all inter- 
ests. He thought the situation might be 
reached through some arrangement such 
as that now used for war damage insur- 
ance. 

The Senate Bill (S 2845) provides that 
Sec. 508 of the Crop Insurance Act be 


LEVI S. STOCKWELL RETIRES 





Manager of Yacht Department of Atlan- 
tic Mutual Had Served the Com- 
pany for 46 Years 

Levi S. Stockwell, manager of the 
yacht department of the hundred-year 
old Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. and 
active associate of the company for 
forty-six years, retired December 31 un- 
der the company’s retirement plan. Mr. 
Stockwell is a veteran of two wars. He 
served aboard the converted cruiser 
“Vankee” during the Spanish-American 
war and as an A. E. F. artillery lieu- 
tenant in World War I. 

Mr. Stockwell is a native of the Old 
Audubon Park section of New York City 
which is now the foot of 157th Street 
on the North River. He joined the At- 
lantic Mutual in 1896 and has served 
successively as a member of the staff of 
the records, excess, reinsurance, cotton, 
and ocean underwriting departments. He 
has been manager of the yacht depart- 
ment, which he was instrumental in in- 
augurating, since 1931. Mr. Stockwell 
was honor guest at a testimonial dinner 
given by a group of his Atlantic Mutual 
associates at the Hotel New Yorker. 


John E. Dallam in Army 


As the thirty-fourth man connected 
with the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of 
Baltimore, to become a member of Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces, John E. Dallam, sec- 
retary in charge of the automobile de- 
partment, has joined the Army. The 
automobile department will be under the 
management of Henry Langhirt while 
Mr. Dallam is away. 

3efore leaving to take up his duties 
in- the Army, Mr. Dallam was tendered 
a luncheon at the Hotel Emerson on 
December 29 by the officers and heads 
of the departments of the company. 
They presented the guest of honor with 
a war bond and those associated with 
Mr. Dallam in the automobile depart- 
ment presented him with a handsome 
wallet. 


LIGGETT HEADS LOCAL BOARD 
Clarence M. Liggett has been elected 
president of the Carlisle (Pa.) Insur- 
ance Agents Association. 


further amended by inserting after 
“1942” the following: “and, with respect 
to citrus fruits and citrus trees,” so that 
Section 518 shall read: “Agricultural 
commodity, as used in this act, means 
wheat, cotton, citrus fruit and citrus 
trees, or any of them, as the context 
may indicate.” 

Supporters of the proposed plan for in- 
troducing citrus fruit and trees coverage 
into the Agricultural Insurance Act may 
find encouragement in private company 
indifference by reason of bad experience 
in this commodity. There is danger 
however, to private companies that can- 
not be overlooked, namely the possible 
loss of business on buildings, machinery, 
and other fixed physical properties other 
than fruit and trees, now a large item 
of acceptable and safe coverage. Values 
of packing houses, canning and process- 
ing plants, trucks and warehouses run 
into millions of dollars. 

30th citrus and insurance students 
feel that much bad experience of the 
past may be charged to non-comprehen- 
sive underwriting, and conditions that 
have since improved in weather forecast- 
ing. The twenty-six counties now cov- 
ered by the Frost and Freeze Service 
offer larger opportunity for study in the 
fundamentals of underwriting of this 
commodity, the utilization of which may 
help save companies a lot of business 
capable of being handled at a profit. 
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E. B. PROCTOR DIES AT 58 





Was Manager of Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta for Last 
Eighteen Years 

E. B. Proctor, manager of the Cotton 
Insurance Association at Atlanta, Ga., 
died there January 2 at the age of 58 
vears. He had held that post for the 
last eighteen years. Mr. Proctor is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sons, .two sis- 
ters and two brothers. One son, Lieut. 
E. B. Proctor, Jr., is in the Navy and 
the other, Lieut. D. J. Proctor, is with 
the Army Air Force. 

A native of Salisbury, Tenn., Mr. 
Proctor was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee where he was cap- 
tain of the football team in his senior 
year. He went to Atlanta in 1913 with 
the Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and in 1916 came to New York City 
to organize the Cotton Tracing Bureau. 
He returned to Atlanta in 1924. 





Fire Rules and Forms Are Revised 
By Schedule Rating Office of N. J. 


The New Jersey Schedule Rating Of- 
fice put into effect on January 1 a 
number of changes in fire insurance rules 
and forms which had been discussed 
previously by Expert Leon A. Watson at 
various agency gatherings. The supple- 
mental contract has been revised to bring 
it in line with extended coverage en- 
dorsements used by most states. It now 
includes a near war risk exclusion clause 
and the old limited vandalism endorse- 
ment has been removed. Only the broad 
form is now permitted. 

A new mortgage clause may be used 
where the interest of a mortgagee may 
increase or decrease during the term 
of a policy. It covers present or future 
mortgages in which the named mortga- 
gee is interested in the order of prece- 
dence of the mortgages. 

Following the lead of several other 
states and also of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, single state forms 2 and 
B are dropped. Seasonal risks, former- 
ly written under these forms, may now 
be written under forms 1 and A. Form 
A may be written on single location 
risks. 

Dwelling Rate Changes 


The New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, through its publication the 
New Jersey Agent, reviews further 
changes as follows: 

“The present dwelling rates on two- 
family houses will apply to three and 
four-family buildings; anything over 
four-families, the building becomes an 
apartment house. There will be no limit 
required, in a dwelling, to the number 
of rooms occupied or professional pur- 
poses. 

“In the farm rules, no thresher, gaso- 
line, etc., permits are to be required in 
the future, as the broad work and ma- 
terials clause also applies to farm prop- 
erties. The clear space warranty has 
been discontinued. The no-fire heat 
warranty has also been been eliminated 


and Warranty No. 7 has been revised 
to delete reference to area, thereby 
making this warranty applicable to many 
large commercial henneries. The basis 
rates on farms and outbuildings has been 
reduced 20c. 

“Farm machinery will be covered while 
off the premises but in the vicinity, such 
as when one farmer takes his equipment 
to help out his neighbor. 

“In Rule No. 38, ‘Endorsements’ a 
paragraph has been added which pro- 
vides that no additional premium shall 
be charged and no return premium shall 
be allowed when either are less than $1, 
except on supplemental contracts. 

“The errors and omissions rule has 
been changed, and there are also re- 
visions in the reporting cover forms, 
and in the rent reporting cover forms 
which are used in the case of percent- 
age leases, etc. 


New Work and Materials Clause 


“The most important and outstanding 
feature of the whole streamlining proc- 
ess has been the adoption of the new 
work and materials clause, which serves 
its purpose better than all the standard 
forms of permits, (acetylene gas, gaso- 
line, the housing of autos, the use of 
fuel oil, etc.) because the standard -forms 
have certain warranties. The new clause 
reads as follows: 

“Permission is hereby granted for such 
use of the premises as is usual and in- 
cidental to the occupancy as herein de- 
scribed and to keep and use all such 
appliances, devices, articles and mate- 
rials (including such materials as are 
prohibited by the printed conditions of 
this policy) in such quantities as are 
usual and incidental to such occupancy.” 





N. J. FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 

Fire losses in New Jersey in 1942 are 
estimated at about $5,200,000, compared 
with more than $11,000,000 in 1941. The 
losses in 1941 were far above average, 
however, due to two serious losses, one 
on the Jersey City waterfront and the 
other at Lakewood. 


x*x FIRE «x 
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Central of Baltimore 
To Close on Saturdays 


In an attractive newspaper advertise- 
ment the Central Insurance Co. of Balti- 
more has made announcement that it 
will close its offices on Saturdays, stating 
that the action is being taken in the in- 
terest of fuel economy. In order to pro- 
vide prompt home office service, how- 
ever, the company has announced that 
emergency telephone calls will be taken 
care of between 8:45 a. m. and 12:30 
p.m. The company has a large build- 
ing in the downtown section of the city. 


Believes 1943 Can Be Good 
Year for Local Agents 


This will be a good year for the local 
agent who realizes that his business is 
a vital industry which helps conserve 
property and helps keep the civilian 
economy in fighting trim to produce and 
protect taxable wealth to equip and pay 
the armed forces, said President B. Felix 
Harris of the Dallas (Texas) Insurance 
Agents Association in his New Year’s 
greetings to his fellow agents. “A year 
ago local agents admitted 1941 had been 
pretty good but expressed doubt as to 
1942; those same agents today admit 
1942 was better than average but are 
afraid of 1943,” he said. “Changes, many 
of them, will of necessity take place in 
the agency ranks through men going 
into armed services or defense work, 
through consolidations and through re- 
tirement of men who think they can 
make more money in other lines but the 
agent who remains in business and goes 
out to develop new lines to replace 
shrinking lines, will find himself in a 
good position.” 


TURKEY RATES MAY GO UP 


Higher turkey insurance rates for 1943 
are forecast by W. J. McGladrey, presi- 
dent of the Farm Owners Mutual In- 
surance Co. of St. Paul, one of the large 
turkey insurers of the country. The 
company wound up its 1942 business 
December 30, having insured 7% more 
birds than in 1941 but because of the 
lower rates, practically halved, premium 
volume was down 7% from 1941 when 
rates were sharply boosted following the 
sree losses in the Armistice Day storm 
Oo 


GLASSICK NAMED CHAIRMAN 

The governing committee of the In- 
surance Exchange of Los Angeles has 
named the following nominating com- 
mittee, to report at the January meet- 
ing: W. B. Glassick, chairman; Harold 
W. McGee, Vernon C. Bogey, H. Perk, 
Jr., and Gordon Campbell. 


NAMES ELLIS CLAIM MANAGER 
Attorney Harry C. Ellis has been ap- 
pointed claim manager for Souther 
California for the American Indemnity. 
Mr. Ellis has been associated with 














claims work in Los Angeles since 1922, 
and for the past two years has been in 
the claims department of the General 
of America group. 
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Compiles Auto Figures 
On Canadian Business 


c. U. A. CONDUCTS SURVEY 





Figures Cover Eighteen-Month Period, 
Collated Under Instruction of 
Insurance Superintendent 





The Canadian Underwriters Associa- 
tion has conducted an exhaustive survey 
which shows that gasoline rationing in 
Canada has been the medium of cutting 
down by a substantial margin the num- 
ber of automobile accidents. This sur- 
vey produces the following deductions: 

There will be a considerable lowering 
in the loss-cost of insurance. 

There was not much in the way of 
a decline in the demand for automobile 
insurance in the period surveyed. 

Though there was a slight decline in 
the number of passenger vehicles insured 
under some insurance classifications, 
some “premium earned” figures were 
higher, indicating a desire for broader 
insurance protection. 


Dominion-wide Survey 


The dominion-wide survey, which sum- 
marizes automobile insurance experience 
in Canada for the eighteen-month period 
ended with June 30, 1942, was collated 
by the statistical agency of the C. U. A. 
acting on instructions from the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

In the introduction to the survey C. H. 
Frederickson, actuary of the C. U. A, 
says: 

“From obtainable account reports pre- 
pared by the provincial departments of 
Ontario and Quebec it may be seen that 
since gasoline rationing went into effect 
on April 1 last, the accident frequency 
has decreased approximately 35%. This 
situation is also visible from the tabu- 
lations made by the statistical agency 
showing the number of claims paid for 
each of the months April, May and June. 


Vehicle Registrations 


“In view of the fact that the number 
of vehicle registrations was practically 
the same as in 1941 and the number of 
cars insured was only a few percentage 
points lower than in 1941, we can con- 
clude that the wartime measure will have 
the effect of lowering considerably the 
loss-cost of insurance. How this situa- 
tion will develop in the future depends 
of course upon the stringency of the 
gasoline rationing, the availability of 
tires and the enforcement of the speed 
limit. 

“In order to meet the changed con- 
ditions the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation has installed in their rating 
plan certain discounts to be allowed on 
preferred risks under the public liability 
and property damage coverages. It has 
been impossible for us to accurately 
measure the effect of these discounts 
upon the 1942 rate level especially in 
view of the changes in rationing classi- 
cations and the amount of gasoline al- 
lowed per unit. Furthermore the dis- 
counts given in view of the changed 
conditions do not apply to the period 
during which the experience for the year 
sere by this exhibit has been accumu- 
ated. 

“Although losses during April, May 
and June, 1942, are to a large extent 
included in the experience table, due to 
the time lag the changed conditions have 
affected the experience picture very lit- 
tle. Considering this it was felt that 
it would be more equitable to show the 
experience picture on the basis of the 
1942 manual collected tariff rate level 
Without inclusion of the discounts.” 


Totals For Canada 


The following table gives the experi- 
ence of the bureau and non-bureau com- 
panies combined for Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and the experience of the board 
companies only for Quebec, Nova Scotia 
an] Newfoundland, all combined into to- 
tals for Canada as a whole. In the mat- 
ter of the 1942 rate level shown in the 
tables no account is taken of the dis- 





counts given to preferred classes of in- 
sureds. That column of figures which 
indicates the per cent adjustment of the 
rate level is described by Mr. Frederick- 
son as follows: These are to furnish 
a ready means of reference for deter- 
mining how much deficient or redundant 
the current rate level is when compared 
to the expected one. The plus figures 
show how much it should be increased 
and the minus how much it should be 
decreased to obtain a 53% loss ratio for 
Ontario and 521%4% ratio for the re- 
mainder of Canada. 

Premiums Earned 


Adjusted to 1942 
Bureau Rate Level 


For 18 Months 
Ended June 
1942 and 1941 


No. Cars 
Earned 





CANADIAN HAIL LOSSES RISE 


The: Canadian Hail Underwriters As- 
sociation has issued a preliminary state- 
ment of the 1942 hail insurance experi- 
ence on the prairie provinces, and this 
shows that total premiums in Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan amounted 
to $1,589,889. Total losses are shown at 
$1,013,617, which means a loss ratio ot 
64.89%. In 1941, premiums were $570,- 
250 and losses $274,527 for a loss ratio 
of 48.14%. 


Indicated % Adjust- 
ment of Rate Level 
-- Equals Plus 


Losses 


Incurred Loss Ratio 


(Public Liability) 


Excluding Passenger Hazard Experience 


1942 364,781 $5,948,251 2,353,860 40 —24 
1941 377,514 6,189,328 3,009,663 49 —7 
(Property Damage) 

1942 381,385 3,041,008 1,748,247 57 “HG 
1941 374,116 2,996,181 1,930,687 64 22 
(Collision $25 Deductible) 

1942 32,784 1,020,997 510,821 50 — 5 
1941 36,599 1,156,306 581,637 50 —5 
(Collision $50 Deductible) 

1942 108,262 2,516,597 1,562,142 62 +18 
1941 104,749 2,476,906 1,525,859 62 +18 
(Collision $100 Deductible) 

1942 33,592 378,123 251,550 67 +28 
1941 30,941 345,131 221,797 64 +22 
(Fire) 

1942 420,605 1,215,879 407,978 34 —35 
1941 428,886 1,350,297 366,738 29 —45 
(Theft) 

1942 410,691 1,155,017 352,860 31 —4 
1941 407,508 1,155,155 329,274 29 —45 
(Totals) 

BOA ls colthctes 15,323,460 7,212,517 47 —l0 
(07) ae ees 15,617,409 7,994,271 51 — 3 
Commercial Auto Experience Excluding Interurban Trucks 
(Public Liability) 

Excluding Passenger Hazard Experience 
1942 64,211 $1,734,392 $1,056,803 +16 
1941 66,107 1,787,948 1,060,587 59 +12 
(Property Damage) 

1942 65,256 1,560,360 1,002,483 64 +22 
1941 61,741 1,478,928 912,078 62 +18 
(Collision $25 Deductible) 

1942 4,618 159,194 95,010 60 +14 
1941 4,924 170,785 90.635 53 +1 
(Collision $50 Deductible) 

1942 14,427 440,509 254,065 58 +10 
1941 15,531 474,156 266,384 56 +7 
(Collision $100 Deductible) 

1942 9,584 242,585 190,083 78 +49 
1941 9,445 237,566 182,759 77 +47 
(Fire) 

1942 74,827 688,066 244,632 36 —31 
1941 78,946 730,317 302,361 41 —22 
(Theft 
1942 59,873 163,196 41,815 26 —50 
1941 60,993 167,204 47,383 28 —47 
(Totals) 

Mn, ootahoaabel 4,997,907 2,888,082 58 +10 
i.) | rere 5,054.237 2,869,983 57 + 9 

Passenger Hazard Experience Only—Public Liability 
1942 115,992 $148,896 $23,702 16 —10 
1941 127,726 23,309 15 —71 


151,825 





Larson Security Special 


In Western Pennsylvania 


The Security Group, comprising the 
Security of New Haven, East & West 
and Connecticut Indemnity, announces 
the appointment of Lawrence H. Larson 
as special agent for western Pennsyl- 
vania, effective January 1. Mr. Larson 
will succeed Kent Alexander who has 
ioined the service as an officer in the 
Naval Air Force. 

Mr. Larson brings to his new posi- 
tion an excellent insurance background 
which began in 1931 when he entered 
the employ of Crum & Forster at their 
home office in New York. He pro- 
eressed through various departments un- 
til February, 1937, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh office. Shortly 
afterwards he was given a territory in 
western Pennsylvania and has traveled 
that territory since then. Mr. Larson, 
a native of New York City, is 31 years 
old and resides in Pittsburgh with his 
wife and child. 

RUGH IS NEW PRESIDENT 

James A. Rugh is new president of 
the New Castle (Pa.) Association of 
Insurance Agents. 





N. J. Lawyers Report Today 
On Fire Policy Revision 


The fire insurance committee of the 
New Jersey State Bar Association will 
make its report on revision of the New 
Jersey standard fire policy at the in- 
surance section dinner meeting to be 
held today, January 8, in Newark. Ed- 
ward Gaulkin is chairman of the cort- 
mittee. The New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents already has issued 
a report recommending modernization of 
the policy. 

Joseph C. Paul, chairman of the com- 
nensation, committee of the insurance 
section. will discuss the question of 
“providing compensation for civilians in- 
jured in volunteer defense work in con- 
nection with the war effort.” 





VINCENT L. BOYLAN A MAJOR 

Vincent L. Boylan, son of Manager 
W. F. Boylan of the Eastern department 
of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, has re- 
cently been advanced from captain to 
major in the Army. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1939 and is attached 
to the Seventh Armored Division. An- 
other son of Mr. Boylan, William F. 
Soylan, Jr., is with the air force abroad. 


Twenty-seven States 
Are Self-Insurers 

MARYLAND REPORT ISSUED 

Eleven States Operate Regular Funds, 


Thirteen Carry No Insurance and 


Three Have Limited Funds 





More than half the forty-eig#t states 

are “self-insurers,” paying fire losses on 
state property from appropriations, bond 
issues or special funds set up for the 
purpose, information to the Council of 
State Governments at Chicago shows. 
The rest of the states are protected from 
fire losses by commercial insurance com- 
panies, according to a study of self-in- 
surance on state property, made by the 
Maryland legislative council. : 
_ Two general plans for financing self- 
insurance are used. In one all losses 
are paid from current appropriations or 
by special bond issues; in the other a 
reserve fund is built up so losses can 
be met without affecting current funds 
or necessitating a bond issue. 

Of the twenty-seven self-insured states 
eleven operate regular insurance funds, 
following in most cases basic principles 
ot commercial fire insurance; thirteen 
carry no insurance and have no insur- 
ance fund, depending upon current ap- 
propriations or bond issues to care for 
fire losses; three states act as self-in- 
surers with limited funds. 

States Having Regular Funds 

The eleven states operating regular in 
surance funds are Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Michigan, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

General practice has been to require 
the fund to accumulate its own reserve 
from premiums paid by various depart- 
ments. Seven of the eleven states— 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, 
North Dakota, South Carolina and Wis- 
consin—follow this plan. 

Plans for collecting premiums differ 
among these seven states, the study 
showed. Kentucky and Florida assess 
each department the amount of a com- 
mercial premium; in South Carolina the 
premium may not be greater than that 
charged by commercial companies. Ala- 
bama’s premium is based on the premium 
a commercial company would charge, less 


40%. Wisconsin uses the same method, 
deducting 50% from commercial pre- 
miutns. 

Insurance funds of the other four 


states are built up from lump sum appro- 
priations, according to the study; Ore- 
gon, for example, puts an annual pay- 
ment of $50,000 into its state fund. -— 

Many insurance funds are permitted 
to reinsure risks of unusual value with 
private underwriters. Alabama, for ex- 
ample, buys excess tornado catastrophe 
insurance; for an annual premium of 
$2,500 the state gets coverage of $250,000, 
with the state fund to assume the first 
$100,000 loss and private underwriters the 
next $250,000. The Florida fund cannot 
insure any single risk for more than 
$50,000. 

The thirteen states which carry no in- 
surance and have no insurance fund, de- 
pending upon current appropriations or 
bond issues to cover fire losses, are Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Washington. 

Illinois, Iowa and South Dakota are 
the three states acting as self-insurers 
with limited funds and cannot be classi- 
fied with either of the two groups. Leg- 
islatures of the three states make regu- 
lar appropriations to care for fire losses, 
but do not allow. unused portions to 
accumulate. 


BROWN NAMED SPECIAL AGENT 
Henry A. Brown has been appointed 
special agent in South Carolina for 
Hurt & Quin of Atlanta, Ga., general 
agents, effective February 1. Mr. Brown, 
who will have headquarters in the Ar- 
cade Building, Columbia, S. C., suc- 
ceeds T. A. Martin, who has resigned. 
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Supreme Court Quashes 
Missouri Convictions 


EVOKES LIMITATION STATUTE 





Reverses Convictions of Pendergast, 
O’Malley and McCormack in Fire 
Rate Litigation 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a six-one opinion handed down 
January 4, reversed the convictions of 
Thomas J. Pendergast, former political 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. Emmet 
former Insurance Superintend- 
and A. L. McCormack, 
St. Louis agent, on a charge of criminal 
contempt of court in connection with 
Missouri’s $10,000,000 fire insurance set- 
tlement. Reversal of the convictions by 
the three-man Federal Court at Kansas 
City was based on the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Justice Douglas delivered the majority 
opinion, Justice Jackson dissented and 
Justice Murphy did not participate. 

The three were accused of “fraudu- 
lently foisting”’ upon the three-judge 
court “a corrupt settlement of the in- 
surance rate litigation, procured through 
bribery of the Missouri Superintendent 
of Insurance.” 


boss of 
O’ Malley, 
ent of Missouri, 


Series of Prosecutions 

Reversal of the contempt conviction 
culminates a series of prosecutions be- 
gun by the Federal Government against 
Pendergast and O'Malley which started 
with an indictment of the two on April 
7, 1939, for income tax evasion. Both 
pleaded guilty to the charges and served 
prison sentences at Leavenworth Prison, 
Kan. Neither had served on the crim- 
inal contempt conviction for which they 
were sentenced for two year terms by 
the three-man court and McCormack 
was put on probation for two years. 

Justice Douglas spoke for the major- 
ity in construing the statute of limita- 
tions to bar the contempt convictions. 
Without passing directly on the con- 
tempt issue, he said the convictions came 
too late. 

Justice Jackson, in his dissent, criti- 
cized his colleagues for not holding the 
men in contempt; Justice Frankfurter 
agreed with him that contempt had been 
committed but said he was forced to 
concede that the statute of limitations 
nullified the convictions. The failure of 
Justice Murphy to participate was be- 
cause he was Attorney General when 
the Pendergast case was proceeding. 

Pendergast, O’Malley and McCormack 
had fought the convictions on the ground 
that the alleged activities did not take 
place “in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice.” This, their at- 
torneys argued, was necessary before 
judges could punish summarily for con- 
tempt without the formality and indict- 
ment of a jury trial. 

Limited Power to Punish 

“The fact that the scheme was fraudu- 
lent and corruptly obstructed the ad- 
ministration of justice does not enlarge 
the limited power to punish for con- 


tempt,” said Justice Douglas in the ma- 
jority opinion. “Tt merely means that 
if petitioners can be punished, it must 


channels of 
the Crim- 


be through the ordinary 
criminal prosecutions under 
inal Code. 

“We are forced to conclude that any 
contempt occurred not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936, when the court ordered 
distribution of the impounded funds. It 
was therefore barred by the statute of 
limitations.” 

Justice Douglas said that the statute 
of limitations “fits this case like a glove,” 
in quoting the law which bars prosecu- 
tion except in capital cases, “unless the 
indictment is found, or the information 
is instituted, within three years next 
after such offense is committed.” 

At one point, Justice Douglas added: 
“Every statute of limitation, of course, 
may permit a rogue to escape. Yet as 
Chief Justice Marshall observed, ‘Not 
even treason can be prosecuted after a 
lapse of three years.’” 


Hubbard and Stone 25 Years 
With AHtna Life Affiliated Cos. 


Clarence T. Hubbard, secretary, and 
Robert R. Stone, assistant secretary of 
the fire department of the Automobile 
and Standard Fire of Hartford, on Janu- 
ary 1 observed their twenty-fifth anni- 
versaries with the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies. Both are members of the 
home office staff in Hartford. 

A native of Hartford, Mr. Hubbard 
was connected with the Security Trust 
Co. and the Hartford Times before he 
joined the Aetna Life Affiliated Compa- 
nies in 1918 to assist in preparing spe- 
cial Liberty Loan advertising. When 
this work was completed he became an 
assistant to the late Vice-President C. 
H. Remington. He was elected an as- 
sistant secretary in 1925 and secretary 
in 1940. 

Mr. Hubbard is the author of a book 
entitled “Where Fire Insurance Leaves 
Off” and has had more than a thousand 
special articles, mostly on insurance top- 
ics, published in magazines and news- 
He is well known as an after- 


papers. 
dinner speaker, toastmaster and insur- 
ance lecturer. Mr. Hubbard’s hobby is 


magic, and he has appeared before audi- 
ences in almost every section ,of the 
country as well as writing numerous 
articles on legerdermain. 

He is chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Interstate Underwriters 
3oard and a former president of the 
Hartford Advertising Club. He is chair- 
man of the noise abatement committee 
and the convention committee of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce and is 
a former director of this organization. 

R. R. Stone’s Career 
Stone was born in Marcellus, 
and was educated at Syracuse 
where he was captain of the 


Mr. 
N. Y., 


University, 





CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


varsity crew. He was connected with 
the Middle States Inspection Bureau, 
the Underwriters Association, the Hart- 
ford Fire and the Phoenix Assurance. 
He joined the Automobile in 1918 and 
was elected an assistant secretary of 
the Automobile in 1922 and of the 
Standard Fire in 1929, 

Mr. Stone is a member of the West- 
ern Underwriters Association of Chi- 
cago and a former member of the West- 
ern Sprinkler Leakage Conference and 
the U. S. Fire Companies Conference. 





War Dep’t 


(Continued from Page 1) 
at the project, the policy contract makes 
provision for the right of examination 
and audit by the insurer’s personnel. 

“Tt is essential that all concerned fully 
appreciate the potential value of insur- 
ance as a source of detailed and current 
information. Our enemies are adept at 
utilizing this source for intelligence pur- 
poses and over a period of time have, by 
devious and ingenious commercial trans- 
actions, infiltrated the world insurance 
structure. 

“Appropriate action is expected in the 
near future to reduce drastically the flow 
of insurance information out of the 
United States. This action will not eli- 
minate the danger to security of vital 
information unless greater care is exer- 
cised in its dissemination and safekeep- 
ing within the United States. 

“All concerned will bring this matter 
to the immediate attention of private 
persons or organizations engaged in war 
projects. Management will see to it that 
insurers are permitted only such infor- 
mation as is proved to be essential to 
their operations, and that such informa- 
tion as is permitted will be kept in a 
safe manner. Each insurer will be re- 
quired to designate its representative or 
representatives to whom such informa- 
tion will be given, and will be required 
to undertake that such information as is 
obtained will not be furnished to any 
other insurer or organization without 
the prior approval of the contractor and 
the Army representative in charge. In 
the absence of an Army representative, 
contractors will be advised to communi- 
cate direct with the Insurance Branch, 
Fiscal Division, Headquarters, Services 
of Supply. All concerned desiring as- 
sistance or guidance will also communi- 
cate with the Insurance Branch. 

“It is realized that insurance is a nec- 
essary adjunct to industry, and that in- 
surers require some information in order 
to operate intelligently. However, indi- 
the career of W. H. Walker, general 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 


manager of the Union, who is the new 
president of the London Insurance In- 
stitute, was largely spent in the service 
of the Union, particularly in South 
America. Discussing the South Ameri- 
can angle Post Magazine says: 

“His great chance came when, soon 
after his arrival in Chile thirty-six years 
ago, the disastrous Valparaiso earth- 
quake occurred. The work he under- 
took on that occasion in the general in- 
terest brought him into touch with a 
wide circle of insurance men, including 
general managers who went out specially 
from England. Since then he has wit- 
nessed the development of the national- 
istic idea in many countries of the South 
American continent and speaks with au- 
thority on them all. With insurance, one 
of the interesting effects of this spirit 
has been the birth of an extraordi- 
narily large number of indigenous in- 
surance companies, seemingly out of pro- 
portion to the present population. Never- 
theless, the business, generally speaking, 
is conducted on sound lines.” 





OFFICERS OF HOME FLEET 

Directors of the Baltimore American 
of the Home of New York Fleet have 
elected Charles A. Loughin as vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel and named 
the following as vice-presidents and 
secretaries: George E. Allen, Leonard 
Peterson and Franklin FE. Potter. 
Messrs. Peterson and Potter also were 
elected vice-presidents and secretaries of 
the National Liberty. 





cations are that great care has been 
exercised with respect to dissemination 
of information concerning vital opera- 
tions, but little or no attention has been 
paid to the insurance source. More em- 
phasis will be placed upon security when 
selecting an insurer in connection with 
important operations, and security will 
never be sacrificed for price.’ 


J. F. Kelley Retires 
From Laboratories 


NEW YORK OFFICE MANAGER 





Joined Organization in 1922; Was in 
Charge of Finances and Distri- 
bution of Labels 





Joseph F. Kelley, assistant secretary 
at the New York City office of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
retired December 31 after serving twe nty 
years with that non-profit, safety-testing 
organization. 

In his capacity of office manager of 
the New York City office and testing 
station, Mr. Kelley was in constant con- 
tact with the many manufacturer-clients 
of the Laboratories who send their prod- 
ucts to the Eastern testing station for 
investigation in regard to fire and acci- 
dent hazards. As the work of the New 
York Laboratories is principally the test- 
ing of electrical products, Mr. Kelley is 
well known throughout that industry. 

The distribution of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories’ labels for use on approved 
products passed by the Laboratories’ in- 
spectors at the factories was carried out 
under Mr. Kelley’s supervision. In addi- 
tion he was in charge of finances and 
accounting at the New York office. 


Early Career in Boston 


Mr. Kelley was born in Boston and 
his first business contact was in_ that 
city when he joined the staff of the 
Boston Herald. Later he became asso- 
ciated with a Boston law firm and spent 
several years handling estates and trusts. 

Prior to the United States’ entry into 
World War I, Mr. Kelley enlisted in 
the Massachusetts National Guard. After 
the declaration of war his unit was in- 
corporated in the United States Army 
as the 10lst Engineers, Twenty-sixth 
Division, and sailed for France in Sep- 
tember, 1917. With that division he par- 
ticipated in the campaigns of Aisne- 
Marne, Champagne-Marne, and St. Mi- 
hiel and, receiving injuries, was returned 
home in 1918. 

Mr. Kelley joined the staff of ogee 
writers’ Laboratories in New York i 
1922 after four years’ enforced acanates 
cence. A year later he was appointed 
assistant secretary and put in charge of 
the business end of the office. Until 
recently he has been a resident of Mah- 
wah, N. J. Upon his retirement he and 
Mrs. Kelley will make their home on 
va! Cod at West Yarmouth, Mass. 

A dinner and reception was given in 
honor of Mr. Kelley by the officers and 
staff of Underwriters’ Laboratories on 
December 14 at the Hotel Holley, New 
York City. 

Mr. Kelley’s 
been appointed. 


successor has not yet 





AUTO THEFTS IN .ST. LOUIS 

Gasoline rationing has apparently had 
a beneficial effect upon the number of 
automobile thefts in the St. Louis area 
as there were less than sixty automo- 
biles stolen during December, 1942, as 
compared with ninety-two stolen in De- 
cember, 1941. The year as a whole 
showed an increase of more than sixty, 
the 1942 total being 1,112 as against 1,(41 
for the year before. The aggregate in- 
crease was due to the influx of war — 
workers and the consequent growth in 
the local population. The police during 
1942 recovered about 95% of the stolen 
cars while in 1941 the percentage of re- 
covery was about 90. 





RED CROSS CHAIRMEN 


New York City industries, commercial 
firms and professions are combining un- 
der the Commerce and Industry Com- 
mittee of the 1943 Red Cross War Fund 
to conduct an intensive campaign to aid 
the health and welfare of America’s 
fighting men. Among the divisional 
chairmen are William D. Winter, pres! 
dent, Atlantic Mutual, and L. S. Ken- 
nedy, vice-president, Marsh & Mclen- 
nan. The former heads the marine in- 
surance division and the latter the in- 
surance brokers division. 
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Pioneering Rice Flood Insurance on 


The Carolina Coast Through London 
By Edwin G. Seibels 


Manager, Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters, New York 
President, Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C. 


(Editor’s Note: The article written by 
Mir. Seibels on the cotton export busi- 
ness, published in The Eastern Under- 
writer of December 11, attracted such 
widespread attention that it is being re- 
published in pamphlet form. Added to 


it will be the following section on flood 
insurance on the rice plantations which 
once flourished on the coast of the 
Carolinas.) 

Rice Business 


Next to cotton, I think the rice busi- 
ness has exercised the most important 
influence on my insurance career. That, 
and independent adjusting, really gave 
me my education in the “mathematics” 
of insurance—the adjustment of lines to 
volume of business, as well as to the 
approximate number of risks; and also 
the probable number and volume of 
losses. I learned, in handling the rice 
business, that two companies could write 
identically the same risk, but in depart- 
ing from the correct average line, one 
would sustain a loss, while the other, 
which maintained the proper average, 
would make a profit. 

The rice business on the coast of the 
Carolinas produced a premium only sec- 
ond to cotton in that territory. Plant- 
ing rice was the most expensive agri- 
cultural venture with which I am fa- 
miliar; planting costs alone ranging from 
$35 to $40 per acre. In addition, there 
was the heavy expense of keeping up 
the river “Banks” and “Trunk.” 

Rice was planted along the tidal riv- 
ers having normally a fresh water flow, 
but when there was a storm with an 
east wind, salt water came up the rivers 
with the tide, and it required “Banks,” 
six or eight feet high, to keep the salt 
water off the rice fields. During this 
time, as it was necessary for the rice 
fields to be flooded with fresh water be- 
tween tides, large artificial lakes, or 
“Reserves” as they were called, made 
by damming up the streams flowing into 
the coastal rivers, were necessary on all 
plantations. 

Divided by Canals 

The rice fields were divided by canals 
into plats, about 100 feet square, through 
which the fields were flooded during ger- 
inination of the seed; and daily during 
cultivation the water came into the fields 
through “Trunks,” or gates, the con- 
struction of which was an expensive and 
lificult operation. When one was 
ashed out, before putting in a new 
one, a coffer dam had to be built around 
the break, the “Trunk” floated in by a 
tug, as they were too heavy to handle 
‘herwise. Most “Trunks” were set on 
mles which were frequently washed out 
vith the break, and a pile driver was 
required to replace them. When a 

"runk” was placed in position, the 
onk had to be filled in over it. All 
‘1 all a very expensive operation as I 
iknow, because I have put in many a 
“Trunk.” 
Then there was another considerable 
<pense in keeping the “rice birds” from 
‘\e fields which came in swarms when 

e rice was “in the milk.” These were 


C/iven off with the noise made by guns 
loaded with powder only, which required 
n many plantations 
‘nousand dollars’ 


more than one 
worth of powder a 


year. This expense was compensated 
for, in a way, as the birds were mostly 
caught at night, and were the greatest 
delicacy. Friends from far and near 
were invited down nightly to feasts of 
rice birds, shrimp, hominy and other 
delicacies of the season. It was popu- 
larly believed by the Negroes that rice 
birds came like frogs in the fields. One 
day, there would not be a bird to be 
seen; the next, the fields would be yel- 
low with them, and they left just as 
suddenly. 
Rice Birds 


It is said that rice birds become “Soar- 
ers” in Virginia, but this has never been 
proven to my satisfaction. You could 
eat the whole of a rice bird, everything 
but the feathers and feet; the bones of 
a freshly killed bird were almost gelatin- 
ous, and the head and brains were a par- 
ticular delicacy. The “Soarer” has hard 
bones like any other bird. I am in- 
clined to the theory of the Negroes that 
rice birds were just spontaneous in their 
coming and going. 

The rice mills where the finishing 
nrocess for market was performed, were 
in cities; and while they produced a 
good volume of premiums, the bulk came 
from the barns and threshing operations 
on the plantations. There was also a 
fair premium volume during transporta- 
tion of the rice by small boats or floats 
down the rivers to the mills. 

There was practically no moral haz- 
ard, as in most farm business, as the 
rice planters were among the wealthiest 
and best people in the state. In the 
early days when threshing was done, 
like ginning and pressing cotton by mule 
or horse power, the business produced 
a handsome profit; but when steam 
threshing was introduced (by itinerant 
steam outfits which went from planta- 
tion to plantation) numerous. losses de- 
veloped. 


No Precautions Taken 


No precautions were taken for clear 
space between the mill and the thresh- 
ing operations, and spark arrestors and 
other devices for protection were prac- 
tically unknown. After seeing one of 
these steam threshing outfits in opera- 
tion, I was surprised any barn escaped 
a fire. In fact, the losses became so 


placed barns with steam threshers on 
their prohibited list. 

Our office had quite a large business 
through my acquaintance with nearly 
all of the planters. They appealed to 
us to tell them how to get insurance. 
I went down to the coast, looked the 
situation over, and called a meeting of 
the planters. My engineering education 
stood me in good stead in laying out 
the necessary precautions against fire, 
and in figuring out the total premiums 
and number of risks and rate it would 
be necessary to have to produce a profit, 
allowing for a normal number of losses. 

The planters were all men of intelli- 
gence and we had no trouble in signing 
up a sufficient number who agreed to 
place their entire business with us. The 
arrangement proved quite profitable with 
a loss ratio of about 40% during the 
years that we had the business, from 
about 1900 to 1911, when one of the 
worst storms ever known occurred on 
the coast of Carolina. 

Sometime in 1906 I was hunting with 
my friend, Governor D. C. Heyward, 
who owned three of the largest cotton 
and rice plantations in the state. In 
discussing cotton insurance in which a 
flood cover was included, he inquired 
why a flood cover could not be provided 
for rice as well as cotton. We looked 
up the Government record, and in a 
period of 100 years found that there had 
been two bad storms, which destroyed 
the rice crops. He was very much 
worried over the enormous liability in- 
volved in planting; his plantations in 
all I think were about ten thousand 
acres. 

Effected Cover in London 

I succeeded on my next trip to Lon- 
don, in effecting a cover; and the busi- 
ness went very well for two or three 
years, but I was unable * interest any 
additional planters in it. In 1910 there 
was quite a “blow” but the damage was 
inconsiderable, involving a loss of about 
$7,500. In 1911, however, one of the 





worst storms that the coast has ever 
known occurred, and payments under 
the cover amounted to more than $50,- 
000. The next season there was a clamor 
for flood insurance, but, unfortunately, 
as the premium volume and number of 
risks had not justified the lines which 
Lloyd’s had carried, I was unable to 
effect a continuance of the covers. Most 
of the planters had been ruined by the 
storm, in the heavy expense involved 
in rebuilding their “Banks” and “Trunks.” 

An effort was made to continue plant- 
ing, but another storm which occurred 
a few years later, put an end to the 
business; and the industry moved to 
Louisiana where I understand rice is 
grown in the upland tide waters not 
subject to coastal storms. I believe, if 
I had been able to interest all of the 
planters in flood insurance who carried 
their fire business through our office, that 
there would have been a sufficient and 
proper distribution of the flood losses, 
to have induced Lloyd’s to continue the 
cover. This would have enabled the 
planters to continue as there has not 
been a serious loss on the coast since 
the 1911 storm. 


Bradish Now State Agent 
For Springfield Group 


Murray S. Bradish, who has_ been 
serving as special agent of the Spring- 
field Group of fire companies, has been 
advanced to state agent in recognition 
of his continuous record of more than 
thirty years of loyal and efficient service 
with the group. 

Roy A. French, special agent, is asso- 
ciated now with State Agent Bradish 
in the field supervision of the Maine 
territory. Mr. French has been with 
the group since 1922 and has had spe- 
cial training in the automobile, inland 
marine and specialty lines departments 
and for the last three years has been 
supervising New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont as special agent. 





Liability for Loss of Towed Barge 
Cargo Decided by Federal Court 


In a proceeding to limit liability for 
the loss of a cargo of coal carried by 
the petitioner’s barge, consolidated with 
one by the owner of the tug for the 
loss of the towed barge, the petitioner 
appealed from an adverse decree in the 
Federal District Court for Southern New 
York. This decree was affirmed by the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, New 
England S. S. Co. v. Howard, 130 F. 2d 
354. 

The questions involved in the appeal 
were (1) Whether the barge was staunch 
and seaworthy as to her hatch covers, 
and (2) whether the tug should have 
turned into port. As to both issues the 
court accepted the lower court’s discus- 
sion of them as its own, and held that 
the barge owner’s liability and the loss 
of his privilege of limitation followed 
from the decision of these issues against 


numerous that practically all saci The warranty of seaworthiness was 
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held to be a personal undertaking by the 
barge’s owner, and its breach created a 
liability which he could not limit. 

Even assuming the owner was liable 
only for due diligence “to make the 
vessel tight, staunch, strong and sea- 
worthy,” he was liable for at least any 
damage caused by the collapse of the 
hatch covers, there being no evidence 
that he paid any attention to them for 
a long time before the barge broke 
ground. The owner had stipulated for a 
release from the usual warranty of sea- 
worthiness. and the burden was on him 
to prove that he had fulfilled the con- 
dition on which that release depended, 
which he did not do merely by showing 
due diligence as to one of the two parts 
of the barge which failed. 

Rulings of the lower court (The Com- 
merce, 46 F. Supp. 360), were to the 
following effect: 

It is settled law that, in the absence 
of an expressed modification, there is an 
absolute implied warranty of seaworthi- 
ness. The United States Supreme Court 
has laid down the test for seaworthiness 
as whether the vessel is reasonably fit 
to carry the cargo which she has under- 
taken to transport. 

On all the evidence the trial court 
found that if, as the barge owner said, 
the breaking of his hatch covers by the 
action of the sea was the cause of his 
boat filling and sinking, she was unsea- 
worthy in respect to those covers when 
the voyage began, and that he was en- 
titled neither to limitation nor exonera- 
tion. 

The evidence did not show negligence 
of the operator of the tug in his choice 
of a port of refuge after learning of 
the leaking condition of the barge in 
tow, so that the owner of the tug was 
exonerated of all liability for the loss of 
the cargo on the barge. 
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Publishes Facts About 
Social Insurance Trend 


WARNS OF POTENTIAL DANGER 





Insurance Economics Society of America 
Undertakes to Acquaint Insurance 
Business With Fundamentals 





As announced briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, the Insurance 
Economics Society of America has pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “Facts About Social 
Insurance,” the first in a series “to ac- 
quaint those in the insurance business 
with some of the fundamentals of social 
insurance trends in our country and the 
relationship of these trends to voluntary 
insurance.” ; 

The pamphlet is produced on a quiz 
basis, with questions and answers on 
compulsory social insurance, how such 
Government insurance schemes are fi- 
nanced, what a comprehensive Govern- 
ment compulsory social insurance scheme 
would cost American wage earners, the 
history of compulsory social insurance 
legislation in the United States, the Eliot 
bill introduced in Congress last year 
providing for extension of the Social 
Security Act, ete. 

Following are the questions and an- 
swers which close this significant pam- 
phlet: 

“Would a Government scheme of com- 
pulsory health insurance cost the people 


less than similar insurance furnished 
through insurance companies and asso- 
ciations? 


“Undoubtedly it would cost more under 
a Government system. This is because 
whatever administrative savings might 
result in a large scale insurance program 
by the Government (and it is doubtful 
that the administrative costs can be low- 
ered beyond those now provided by 
group accident and health insurance com- 
panies), the net cost to the public would 
increase because of malingering, ineff- 
ciency, and ‘influence’ brought to bear 
in the payment of unwarranted claims. 
In Germany, England and other coun- 
tries having systems of compulsory 
health insurance, the cost doubled soon 
after the plan was made operative. Gov- 
ernmental red tape, inefficiency and po- 
litical pressure boost the claim costs 
of governmentally operated insurance far 
beyond comparable claim costs of insur- 
ance companies and cooperative associa- 
tions. Voluntary accident and health in- 
surance costs less than Government 
health insurance. 

“Would compulsory health insurance 


improve the health of the American 
public? 
“No. In most countries where com- 


pulsory social insurance is now in effect, 
the health of the people has declined. 
Doctors have been hampered by red 
tape, patients have demanded attention 
for trivial ills and have been more in- 
terested in getting certificates of ill 
health which would qualify them for 
cash sick benefits than in acting upon 
advice which would make them well. 
Doctors are imposed upon, and with low 
incomes and more patients than they 
can handle, have become discouraged and 
inefficient, greatly lowering the general 
standard of medical practice. By com- 
parison the health of the American peo- 
ple is the best in the world. 

“Would socialized medicine follow a 
scheme of compulsory Federal health in- 
surance? 


“Yes, just as surely as night follows 
day, any Government’s scheme of com- 
pulsory disability insurance is a fore- 
runner of Government medical care. In 

(Continued on Page 29) 









Civilian Defense Work 
Covered in New Jersey 


DREYFUSS WINS TEST CASES 





Funds of Federal Security Agency to 
Indemnify Volunteer Workers 


Injured or Killed 





Leonard Dreyfuss, civilian defense di- 
rector of New Jersey, confirmed the news 
this week that machinery has been set up 
in that state to compensate civilian defense 
volunteers who are injured in line of duty, 
and for families of any such workers who 
may be killed. Mr. Dreyfuss claims that 
New Jersey is the first state to make 
arrangements with the Federal Security 
Agency for this “much needed program of 
indemnification” and gives the following 
highspots of the program: 

Fun’s hove been allocated by President 
Roosevelt from the original emergency war 
damage fund set up last February ($5,000,- 
000) of the Federal Security Agency, with 
the New Jersey State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies as the repository. 
Mr. Dreyfuss argued in this connection 
that if war damage to property were to 
be covered why should not the ordinary 
citizen be reimbursed if, as a civilian de- 
fense worker, he is injured in line of duty. 
Apparently his points hit the mark for 
three test cases of injured volunteer work- 
ers were laid before the Federal Security 
Agency “on their merits” and the F. S, A. 
approved benefits for them. 

Auxiliary Police Getting $150 a Month 

Specifically, benefit payments are now 
being made to an auxiliary policeman in- 
jured in a practice blackout who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dreyfuss, is receiving $150 a 
month while incapacitated in addition to 
$2,000 for doctor and hospital expenses. 
His benefits are being paid from the 
Civilian War Assistance Fund, one of two 
forms of protection being afforded through 
the Federal program. 

It was learned this week that this pro- 
gram is available to all states but New 
Jersey, as a result of Mr. Dreyfuss’ alert- 
ness, has got the jump on others. Full 
details of the New Jersey plan will b- 
made known soon in a new magazine called 
“The Siren” which is to be published by 
the N. J. Defense Council for local units, 
police departments, etc. 

Monthly Benefits Plan 

Briefly, civilian war assistance is bzing 
administered in New Jersey by the De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies 
through its county welfare boards. Benc- 
fits will enable injured workers to meet 
medical and hospital expenses and to pro- 
vide necessary assistance to families of 
volunteers who may be injured or killed. 

A monthly benefits program is also be- 
ing set up for administration by the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance of 
the Social Security Board through its local 
offices. Outline of this program, said Mr. 
Dreyfuss, indicates allowance of a monthly 
allotment somewhat similar to that which 
would be paid had the victim been covered 
by old age and_ survivors’ insurance 
through. his regular employment. 

Liability of Person Causing Accident 

However, Mr. Dreyfuss explained, it 
will be necessary for the welfare boards 
to determine any resources available to an 
individual family and to take these into 
consideration in granting funds on behalf 
of the Federal government. He said it 
must be noted that if the person causing 
the accident is legally liable and able to 
pay, funds derived from such a source 
will be counted as part of the cost of 
assistance and care, in so far as such funds 
may later be used to reimburse the Federal 
government. 

Mr. Dreyfuss warned chairmen of local 
defense councils that they should make 
certain that members of the council are 





Belgrano to Head War 
Bond Drive of Legion 


PRES. PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE 





Names H. K. Philips of C. & S. Ass’n 
as Asst. Nat’l Director; Launch- 
ing Campaign in Spring 





Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president of 
Pacific National Fire of California, who 
is past national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, has been appointed national 


Greystone Studios, Inc. 


FRANK N. BELGRANO, JR. 


director of a nation-wide War Bond 
campaign which the American Legion 
will conduct on an ambitious scale in 
the Spring. 

Mr. Belgrano has already selected 
Harold K. Philips, publicity director, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, as assistant national director of 
the campaign in charge of public rela- 
tions, publicity and promotion. Mr. 
Philips will also act as contact man for 
the drive in Washington, D. C., thus re- 
lieving Mr. Belgrano, who is located in 
San Francisco, of considerable traveling 
and telephoning. 

Homer L. Chaillaux, who is national 
Americanism director of the Legion, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
War Bond drive and will be in charge of 
its organization. 





LeRoy Wood Continuing 


As Secretary-Treasurer 


LeRoy Wood, who joined the Manufac- 
turers’ Casualty of Philadelphia in 1917—- 
two years after its inception—as a special 
agent and has been one of the wheel- 
horses of the organization ever since, will 
continue in his official capacity of secre- 
tary-treasurer in the new setup of the 
company under President W_ S‘anley K'te. 

After a few years as special agent, Mr. 
Wood was promoted to be manager of the 
company which, in those days, signified 
that he had charge of all its insurance ac- 
tivities. In the early 1920’s he was elected 
secretary and a director, followed by ad- 
ditional rank of treasurer. 

Mr. Wood is active in both insurance 
and civic affairs in and near Philadelphia, 
having been chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Jenkintown (Pa.) Borough, for 
the past fourteen years. 





officially enrolled and sworn in before they 
assume their duties. Only in this way will 
the volunteers be eligible to receive assis- 
tance, he said. Defense council chairmen, 
he added, will be required to certify that 
the volunteer seeking assistance was of- 
ficially enrolled and was engaged in official 
duty at the time the accident took place. 











New Standard Provisioiis 
For Personal Liabili:y 


BROADEN SCOPE OF COVERAGE 


Nat’l Bureau and Amer. Mutual Alliar ce 
Enlarge Policy Standardization Pro 
gram; New Comprehensive Coverag: 








The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the Americin 
Mutual Alliance announce the adoption 
of standard provisions for two personal 
liability policies to become effective Jan- 
uarv 11. Several standard endorsements 
relating to \personal liability insurance 
have also been adopted effective the 
same day. The provisions for the two 
policies and the endorsements have been 
adopted by both organizations as a part 
of the national policy standardization 
program which has been under develop- 
ment since 1934, and prepared in the 
same manner in which other standard 
provisions, policies and standard en- 
dorsements have been prepared. 

These forms are the result of a study 
of personal liability insurance on which 
various committees of the National Bu- 
reau and the Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau have been engaged for 
some time. A number of changes in 
manual rules and classifications were 
made for the purpose of broadening the 
scope of coverage and simplifying its 
application. The rates have been ma- 
terially reduced. Revised manual pages 
covering the changes in manual rules, 
classifications and rates will reach all 
manual holders by the effective date of 
the program. 

Comprehensive Personal Liability 


The need for a policy covering on a 
comprehensive basis the personal liability 
of insureds motivated the development 
of the comprehensive personal liability 
insurance contract. This policy does not 
require the use of a survey form. It 
provides complete bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability coverage for per- 
sonal activities of the insured, including 
all premises where the named insured 
maintains a residence, vacant land other 
than farm land, sports, dogs, saddle ani- 
mals, private teams and also written 
contracts relating to the insured prem- 
ises. 

The ‘policy is completely automatic 
with respect to additional residence 
premises. Coverage is excluded for bus- 
iness activities and business property 
which includes residences rented to 
others or held for such rental. However, 
coverage may be provided for residences 
or other property rented to others, 
whether on or away from the insured 
premises, if specifically declared and a 
premium charged therefor. 

Schedule Personal Liability 

The schedule personal liability policy 
fulfills the insurance wants of individuals 
desiring coverage for specific hazards. 
It continues in force the method of cov- 
erage available in the past. The policy 
provides for five separate and distinct 
hazards, coverage for any one or more 
of which may be selected by the insured 
on an optional basis, designated as 
(1) personal activities, (2) premiscs, 
(3) sports, (4) golf, and (5) dogs and 
horses. The hazard designated as per- 
sonal activities is defined as covering any 
act or omission of an. insured and tiie 
premises, sports and golf hazards. Tiie 
policy provides complete automatic coy- 
erage with respect to additional prem- 
ises, dogs or saddle horses if notice is 
given to the company within thirty days 
after commencement of the additional 
exposure. 

Both the comprehensive and schedi.le 
personal liability policies include stamd- 
ard provisions for medical payments cov- 
erage on the residence premises, ¢€)- 
ployers’ liability and employers’ liabil \y 
medical payments coverage for domes'ic 
servants. These coverages as well as 
property damage coverage are option:l. 
Companies may prepare their policies ‘0 
provide any or all of these coverages oF 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Loss Ratios in Auto Lines for 
1942 Have Been Downward 


But Company Men Report Heavy Bus Losses Due to Wartime 
Overcrowding and Road Conditions; Truck 
Experience Analyzed 


Reviewing 1942 loss experience cas- 
ialty company chiefs note with keen 
atisfaction the favorable trend in loss 
atios on both passenger cars and com- 
iercial trucks. One of the largest of 
multiple line carriers expects that auto 
8. I. loss ratio will be about seven points 
lower than in 1941 and that P. D. loss 
ratio will be four points lower. The over- 


all loss ratio for that company in auto 
lines will be between five and six points 
lower than in 1941, but significantly, 
since the new rate levels went into effect 
for pleasure cars, the loss experience has 
ben upward. On all commercial cars, 
which include trucks, buses, taxis and 
livery cars, the experience has been 
downward but not to the same extent as 
in private and pleasure cars. 
Heavy Bus Losses Reported 


In other quarters the opinion is ex- 
pressed that there will not be much 
change in experience on long haul trucks. 
But it is pointed out that there have 
been a number of unusually heavy losses 
as respects “over-the-road” buses due 
mainly to war conditions which have 
involved very rapid expansion and con- 
siderable overcrowding of buses. One 
succinctly expressed opinion is that “all 
forms of automobile are at the present 
time profitable. It is therefore difficult 
to distinguish bad from good risks.” 

Chiefly both ratemakers and company 
executives are interested in seeing what 
effect the rationing of gasoline will have 
on the experience as well as the effect 
of slippery tires, blackouts and dimouts. 
Up to the present it is evident that as 
respects private passenger cars, reduced 
mileage, lower speeds, more careful and 
conservative driving and fewer cars on 
the road are factors which have been 
more than sufficient to offset loss-pro- 
ducing factors. Among the latter are 
the greater average age and poorer phy- 
sical condition of cars, bad rubber, share- 
a-ride plans exposing more people to 
injury in the event of accidents. 

Sizeup of Long Haul Trucking 
Experience 

An interesting sizeup of the long haul 
trucking experience is that while the 
line will show up as profitable there may 
be a diminishing return for the follow- 
ing reasons: Rate reductions of the past 
few years, coupled with optimistic and 
competitive rating of long haul risks, 
sound a warning of trouble in the offing. 
Says this executive: “These lines will 
present additional hazards under war 
conditions. The long haul business is 
particularly vulnerable to many wartime 
hazards among which are mechanical 
difficulties arising from overloading, 
overworking and under-servicing. Per- 
sonnel problems must be faced through 
the loss of drivers, mechanics and serv- 
ice men, some to the armed forces, 
others attracted by higher wages to war 
plants and other businesses. 

_ “True it may be that diminished traf- 
fic density on the highways will afford 
some relief but dimout regulations and 
other wartime factors affecting the haz- 
ards of night time driving should more 
than offset any advantages resulting 
‘rom restricted traffic density on the 
highways. Claim settlement costs and 
judgments will be caught in the infla- 
tionary spiral and add to the difficulties 
in this and other casualty lines.” 

Production Outlook 

As to the production outlook for auto- 
mobile lines the following thought strikes 
an encouraging note although the out- 
look for premium increases, as indicated 


in our annual review of last week, is 
not bright: 

“We believe that most companies ex- 
pect a falling-off in automobile premiums 
this year and will endeavor to develop 
their other miscellaneous casualty lines, 
and will be successful. The comprehen- 
sive form of policy may help. 

“However, as regards the automobile 
line, we anticipate that safety responsi- 
bility laws will be passed in many states 
similar to those now in force in New 
York, New Hampshire and Maine. In 
New Hampshire, for example, the num- 
ber of automobiles insured increased 
from 30% of those registered to approxi- 
mately 60 to 70%. An almost similar 
experience was shown a year ago in New 
York, State. These trends are encourag- 
ing. We look for some sort of legisla- 
tion along this line in Connecticut. If 
such laws are passed, the number of 
cars insured should be proportionately 
increased. This will add materially to 
the premium income, under which cir- 
cumstances a reduction in the individual 
car premiums can be absorbed.” 





PAULEY ANNOUNCES CHAIRMEN 





Insurance Economics Society President 
Names State Leaders; Others To 
Be Announced Later 


C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great North- 
ern Life Insurance Co., who is president 
of the Insurance Economics Society of 
America, announces the state chairmen 


to date. It is anticipated that in the 
near future a chairman will be named in 
each state, as the organization, revived 
in view of the imminent: threat of fed- 
eralized health insurance, is assembling 
its forces under its executive staff com- 
posed of Harold R. Gordon, managing 
director; E. H. O’Connor, executive di- 
rector, and John Hall Woods, publicity 
director. 

Following are the state chairmen now 
serving: 

Arizona—John B. Lambert, resident 
vice-president, Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
Phoenix. California—George W. Kemp- 
er, manager, A. & H. department, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, San Francisco. 
Colorado—E. F. Gregory, special repre- 
sentative, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Denver. Delaware—J. Postles Hammond, 
president, North American Mutual, Wil- 
mington. Florida—T. D. Bayley, execu- 
tive assistant, Professional Ins. Corp., 
Jacksonville. Idaho—Lyle Hiner, resi- 
dent vice-president, Mutual Benefit H. 
& A., Pocatello. Illinois—L. L. Beach, 
associate counsel, Continental Casualty, 
Chicago; E. A. McCord, president, IIli- 


-nois Mutual Casualty, Peoria. 


Indiana—D. G. Trone, secretary-treas- 
urer, Indiana Travelers, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—George W. Young, secretary, In- 
ter-State Business Men’s Accident, Des 
Moines. Kentucky—Allen M. Reager, 
general agent, Continental Casualty, Lou- 
isville. Louisiana—Frank S. Norman, 
First National Ins. Co., New Orleans. 
Maine—W. W. Morse, vice-president, 
Federal Life & Casualty, Portland. 
Maryland—P. E.: Ansel, general agent, 
Monarch Life, Baltimore. Massachusetts 
—Colonel J. W. Blunt, vice-president, 
Monarch Life, Springfield. Michigan— 
T. R. Wyles, chief underwriter, Stand- 
ard Accident, Detroit; W. O. Hildebrand, 
secretary-manager, Michigan Assn. of 
Ins. Agents, Lansing. 

Minnesota—H. P. Skoglund, president, 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
neapolis. Missouri—J. C. Higdon, vice- 
president, Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City. Montana — Charles A. 





Social Insurance 


(Continued from Page 28) 


its last annual report, the Social Secur- 
ity Board said: ‘The board believes also 
that measures to assure adequate medi- 
cal care to all persons who need it and 
to protect workers and their families 
against the costs of medical care are of 
basic importance to social and national 
security and that a beginning should be 
made in this field.’ 

“Would: an increased social security 
tax help us avoid inflation? 

“Increased taxation in the form of a 


winning the war of furnishing supplies 
and materials not only to our armed 
forces, but to those of other nations. 
Compulsory health insurance by the 
Government is one step in the stairs 
leading toward a totalitarian form of 
government. The American way of life 
is not a theory—it’s a practical example 
of a people better off than any other 
nation in the world. 

“Is Government insurance as efficient 
as private insurance? 

“Government insurance is never effi- 
cient because it doesn’t have to be. 
There is no reason to be so optimistic 

















Officials View Social Insurance Trends 


Before this issue of The Eastern Underwriter reaches its readers, the entire 
country will have read President Koosevelt’s message fo the Congress on the state 
of the Union and will be tamiliar with the implications of the Administration's 


stand on a social insurance program. 


Such a program was anticipated by President 


William Green of the American Federation of Labor who, weeks before delivery 
of the President’s message, addressed a letter to units of his organization urging 


them to support the program. 


Illustrative of the advance opinion of scores of Washington correspondents was 
the article in the Scripps-Howard newspapers of Wednesday by Thomas L. Stokes 


who wrote of the President’s strategy with respect to the new Congress: 


“For 


his battleground he has chosen the people, where he has been so successful before. 
And for his weapon he has selected a broad extension of the social security pro- 
gram, along the lines ot the much publicized cradle-to-the-grave Beveridge plan 


tor England. 


“This program not only will embrace many new classes not now covered and 
provide additional benefits for those now included, but also will be recommended 
as an anti-inflation measure to draw off surplus purchasing power through increased 


payroll taxes.” 


Last month the New York Post said that “a plan to free every American family 
from want, from cradle to the grave,’ had been delivered to the President, and 
added that though similar in pattern to the Beveridge plan, “America’s freedom 
from want plan 1s said to go further than the Beveridge proposal in some respects. 
This plan, according to the Post, is a result of a study began in 1939 when the 
National Resources Planning Board set up a committee on “long-range work and 


relief policies.” 


Chairman of the committee is William Haber, professor of eco- 


nomics of the University of Michigan, serving as director of the planning division 


of the War Man-power Commssion. 


Research director is Dr. Eveline M. Burns, 


“an international expert on social security” who formerly taught at Columbia 


University. 


New York State’s new conservative Governor, Thomas E. Dewey, in his in- 
augural address on Wednesday, also sponsored “an integrated, soundly functioning 


social security program.” He said: 


“The present systems of unemployment insur- 


ance, workmen’s compensation, relief and welfare measures are now patchwork. 
They must be integrated and broadened to provide increased service, including 
mdical protection of the health of the people.” 

Such public expressions of official opinion show how the wind is blowing and 
render all the more significant to private insurance the functions of the Insurance 
Economics Society and its research into facts about social insurance. 








ee 


victory tax, income tax, sales tax or even 
compulsory savings will lessen spending 
power and curb inflation. Increased tax- 
ation, however, should be used for war 
purposes and not to pay for social in- 
surance benefits. New social insurance 
payments would only add to inflationary 
problems. The wage earner will gladly 
pay increased taxes for the cost of build- 
ing plants, guns and tanks, but he doesn’t 
want to be double-crossed on his contri- 
bution to war finances. 

“Would a Government scheme of com- 
pulsory health insurance affect business 
in general? 

“Certainly. American business and in- 


Chalkley, Mutual Benefit H. & A., Butte. 
Nebraska—R. L. Spangler, executive 
vice-president, Woodmen Accident, Lin- 
coln; V. J. Skutt, counsel, Mutual Ben- 
efit H. & A., Omaha. Nevada—D. L. 
Acrea, manager, Mutual Benefit H. & A, 
Reno. New Jersey—Paul G. Garey, sec- 
ond vice-president, Commercial Casualty, 
Newark. New York—James R. Garrett, 
manager, Eastern A. & H. department, 
National Casualty, New York City. 
North Carolina—Loomis McA. Good- 
win, state manager, National Casualty, 
Greensboro. North Dakota—H. P. Skog- 
lund, president, North American Life & 
Casualty, Minneanolis. Ohio—W. G. Al- 
paugh, vice-president, Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty, Cincinnati; Homer Trantham, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Ins. Federation of 
Ohio, Columbus. Oklahoma—Rollin B. 
Smith, state manager, Great Northern 
Life, Oklahoma City. Oregon—J. H. 
Bryant, general agent, North American 
Accident, Portland. Pennsylvania—F. 





as to believe that the Social Security 
Board is or will be any more efficient 
than any other Government bureau. If 
Government insurance goes in the red, 
the taxpayer digs down in his pocket and 
makes up the deficit. Competition among 
accident and health insurance compan- 
ies provides efficient management, the 
best insurance protection, and at the 
lowest insurance cost. The Government 
has no competition when it engages in 
business. 

“Is this a good time to consider social 
insurance legislation? 

“Let’s win the war first.” 


M. Walters, superintendent, A. & H. 
department, General Accident, Philadel- 
phia; Charles H. Bokman, resident man- 
ager, New Amsterdam Casualty, Pitts- 
burgh. South Carolina—E. F. Averyt, 
president, Colonial Life & Accident, Co- 
lumbia. 
South Dakota—H. P. Skoglund, presi- 
dent, North American Life and Casualty, 
Minneapolis. Tennessee—C. A. Craig, 
chairman of board, National Life & Acci- 
dent, Nashville; James E. Powell, agency 
vice-president, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga. Texas—Travis i 2 
Wallace, president, Great American Re- 
serve Ins. Co., Dallas. Utah—Walter M. 
Jones, branch manager, Business Men s 
Assurance, Salt Lake City. Washington 
—H. O. Fishback, Jr., assistant vice- 
president, Northern Life, Seattle. Wis- 
consin—-John A. Keelan, executive vice- 
president, Time Ins. Co., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—Ed Shaw, state manager, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A., Cheyenne. 
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Walters Urges A. & H. Industry to 


Protect Itself Against Encroachments 


Fred M. Walters, superintendent of the 
accident and health department of the Gen- 
eral Accident, Philadelphia, as chairman of 
the public relations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters, has addressed a letter to 
member companes and local associations, 
urging concerted action on the part of the 
accident and health industry, to msure_tts 
continuance as a private enterprise. Fol- 
lowing is Mr. Walters’ letter in full: 

Urgent! If we have ever needed to 
do a good public relations job it is now. 
Please don’t pass this letter by without 
giving the subject careful thought. 

You have all read something of the 
Beveridge report in England, recom- 
mending a comprehensive system of gov- 
ernmental social insurance. You have 
formed ideas as to the effect of such a 
plan upon the insurance business, and 
free enterprise generally. You have all 
heard broadcasts in which the general 
idea has been applauded and in which 
attempts have been made to tie the 
social insurance idea to the war effort, 
and thereby to enlist the support of a 
majority of Americans. This is serious. 

Compulsory Health Insurance 


We are convinced that there is no 
real connection between the idea of com- 
pulsory governmental health insurance 
and winning the war, but We know that 
those who favor socialization of insur- 
ance and medicine will use the war as a 
means of attaining their ends. The great 
majority of our people are against the 
idea of compulsory health insurance but 
—as in other things—they would support 
anything necessary to the war effort; 
and if they are sold on the idea that 
Governmental social insurance is a nec- 
essary war measure they will support 
that, too. 

It is almost certain that in January, 
1943, Congress will be asked to consider 
social insurance plans on even a broader 
scale than the recent English proposals. 
If Congress and the people are not fully 
and correctly informed, the result may 
be disastrous. The advocates of social 
insurance are laying their plans care- 
fully, and will undoubtedly use every 
stratagem at their command to capture 
the public imagination. 

Millions of Contacts 

Accident and health insurance, as con- 
ducted by free enterprise, has done a 
splendid job, and is prepared to extend 


J. R. DYKES PROMOTED 





Elected Assistant Secretary of U. S. 
Casualty; Has Fine Legal Back- 
ground; Career Highspots 
J. Ralph Dykes, who has been assist- 
ant to the general counsel of the United 
States Casualty since 1931, has been 
elected an assistant secretary of the 
company. Possessed of a fine legal back- 
ground, Mr. Dykes is a member of the 
bar of the States of New York, Mary- 
land and Nebraska. He holds the de- 
gree of LL.B. from University of Mary- 
land and also attended Columbia and 

Johns Hopkins Universities. 

In 1916-17 Mr. Dykes was associated 
with Maryland Casualty in its home of- 
fice claim department. For the next 
twelve years he was that company’s 
claim manager and trial attorney in 
Omaha. He joined the United States 
Casualty in 1931. 


its benefits to millions more. But we 
haven’t talked enough about it! Time is 
short, but there is still an opportunity to 
prevent unnecessary encroachment upon 
our business; however, we must all real- 
ize the urgency of doing it and not leave 
it to the other fellow. Throughout the 
business we make millions of contacts 
with the public every week—let’s make 
the most of these opportunities to re- 
mind the public of what we have done, 
what we are prepared to do, and what 
might be expected under a compulsory 
insurance plan operated by the federal 
government. 

We urge that the next issue of each 
company publication and bulletin carry 
a message on this subject, and that the 
matter be discussed at the January meet- 
ing of each local association. And don’t 
let us stop then—let’s follow up by really 
discussing the question of free enter- 
prise vs. government monopoly at every 
opportunity. In the last analysis, the 
public usually gets what its wants, but 
sometimes the public is not sure what 
it wants until it is too late and then it 
takes many, many years to set matters 
straight. Right now the public is with 
us—preponderantly. If we all stay on 
the job, we can retain and increase that 
good-will. 





Court Holds Limited Policy 


Covers Gasoline Explosion 


Injury to the insured in a_ limited 
“special automobile accident policy,” 
which expressly covered “by exploding 
of an automobile,” when insured’s minor 
son started to pour gasoline into a tank 
situated under the seat of the cab of 
insured’s truck in which he sat making 
repairs, a flash of fire from the gasoline 
burning insured’s legs, was held covered 
by the policy, as against the contention 
that it was not an explosion of the truck 
but of gasoline vapor, since the expres- 
sion “exploding of a truck” could not 
mean the explosion of the whole truck 
and the gasoline was an essential part in 
the operation of the truck.—Industrial 
Casualty Co. v. Alspaugh, Indiana Ap- 
pellate Court, 44 N. E. 2d 321. 


FIELD ASSISTANT PROMOTED 
Donald R. Vorce, field assistant, cas- 
ualty lines, of the Travelers in its Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, branch office, has been 
promoted to assistant manager of the 
same branch. 
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Inter-Ocean Casualty Observing 
Its Fortieth Anniversary in ’43 


“Forty years of faithful public serv- 
ice” will be the slogan used by the Inter- 
Ocean Casualty of Cincinnati during its 
fortieth anniversary celebration which 
will be observed in fitting manner 
throughout 1943. The anniversary, which 
will follow one of the most successful 
years in the company’s history, will be 
1eatured by several new policy forms 
which will be announced to the field 
force some time this month. In co- 
operation with the Office of Defense 
‘Lransportation, the annual general 
agents and managers conference which 
is usually held in Cincinnati shortly after 
the first of the year has been canceled. 

Organized under the name of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen’s Protective Association 
in 1903, the company became the Wood- 
men’s Casualty Co. in 1907 and in July, 
1912, took the name under which it now 
operates. The company’s field magazine, 
which has been published without in- 
terruption since 1910, tells the interest- 
ing story of many individuals both in 
the home office and in the agency or- 
ganization who have contributed to In- 
ter-Ocean’s success and growth. Many 
of these are still prominent members of 
the company family and all will be duly 
honored during 1943. 

Long Time Service Employes 


Miss M. D. Purl, still active manager 
of the new business department, was 
employed in January, 1905. W. G. Al- 
paugh, vice-president and secretary, en- 
tered the company’s service in 1912, 
President and Treasurer J. W. Scherr 
took office in 1917; J. E. Sheridan, man- 
ager of the underwriting department, 
saw first duty in 1922; G. W. Tolin, 
claim manager, has been in service since 
1926, and B. W. Balay, auditor, and J. 
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W. Scherr, Jr., assistant secretary, both 
started work in 1931. 

_ Inter-Ocean Casualty is now licensed 
in twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia and writes all forms of acci- 
dent and health coverage. It conducts 
a monthly and commercial, industrial, 
payroll group, specific coverage, railroad 
franchise and newspaper departments. 
Assets total approximately $1,000,000 and 
according to preliminary statement fig- 
ures, wrote over $2,000,000 in premiums 
last year. 

The announcement of the anniversary 
observance which went out to the field 
force recently said in part: 

“It is important that all agents be 
prenared to take full advantage of the 
public good-will which such an event 
makes possible... . Be on the lookout 
for more about our fortieth anniversary. 
... In the meantime, here’s for a pros- 
perous new year, in which you will al- 
Ways remember that your first duty is 
to your country.” 


Colored Map Published 
By C. & S. Executives 


A multi-colored map of the United 
States which graphically portrays the 
comparative status of private insurance 
and state-managed insurance under the 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States has been published by the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and is now available. This map 
is fully up-to-date as of October 1, 1942. 

States are indicated in solid colors 
according to five classifications. They 
are: the state that has no compensa- 
tion law, states that have monopolistic 
state-managed insurance, states that have 
no state-managed insurance, states where 
private insurance is in competition with 
state-managed insurance, and the state 
where state-managed insurance is semi 
monopolistic. 

Information regarding prices on thi 
new map may be obtained from the as 
sociation, 60 John Street, New York City 


Alfred Rode Gen’! Counsel 
Of Northwest Casualt; 


Alfred Rode is the newly elected gen 
cral counsel of Northwest Casualty o 
Seattle, succeeding Corwin S. Shank re 
s'gned. J. D. Cook has been electe: 
assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Shank, who has also acted as gen 
eral counsel of the Northwestern Mutu: 
Fire since its organization in 1901 wi! 
continue in that office, as will Mr. Rod 
who serves the same company as assis 
tant general counsel. For the pas 
twenty-one years Mr. Rode has been 
member of the law firm of Shank, Beli 
Rode & Cook. 
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Thomas O. Carlson, assistant actuary 
‘ the National Bureau of Casualty & 
“urety Underwriters, and his family were 
‘irilled to receive letters recently from 
''s famous brother, Lieutenant-Colonel 
vans F. Carlson, who is commanding 
cficer of the famous Carlson’s Raiders, 

S. Marine Corps, now stationed in 
nadalcanal. Col. Carlson said nothing 
his first letter, just before Christmas, 
out the blanket citation which the 
irlson’s Raiders had received from 
\lajor General A. R. Vandegrift, com- 
rianding officer of American forces in 
i:e Solomons. But he did tell about a 

-hour patrol assignment which length- 
eied into a month-long continuous op- 
eration without return to base. He also 
stated that his son, Evans, a lieutenant 
in the Marines, had been a member of 
this raiding party. He had the time of 
his life! 

A few days after Christmas as Tom 
Carlson was reading his Sunday paper 
at home in Mountain Lakes, N. J., he 
got another big thrill as he read the 
official news that this feat of bravery 
and endurance had won for Carlson’s 
Raiders a blanket citation. The story 
told him that his brother’s outfit was 
the second Marine outfit to win such a 
high honor, the only other being the 
Marine force at Wake Island last Jan- 
uary for its gallant defense in the face 
of overwhelming attack. 


Killed 400 Japs 


The action which won the citation was 
when Carlson’s Raiders on their so- 
called 48-hour patrol and carrying food 
for only the 48 hours and no shelter, 
stayed out on their mission for more 
than a month. They wiped out many 


Tom Carlson Proud of His “Fighting 
Marine” Brother in Guadalcanal 


Japanese posts in guerilla-type raids (at 
which Carlson’s Raiders excel) and 
killed more than 400 Japanese at a cost 
of only seventeen casualties. That’s the 
nutshell story of cool, courageous fight- 
ing under great difficulties in the jungles 
of Guadalcanal which, in its complete 
details, will probably provide’ human 
interest and drama for either a war 
novel or play. 

The Eastern Underwriter in checking 
daily newspaper files of this year found 
reference to Colonel Carlson’s surprise 
raid on the Japanese base at Makin 
Island on August 17, at which time the 
second in command was Major (now 
Lieut.-Colonel) James Roosevelt, oldest 
son of the President. Interestingly, Tom 
Carlson told the writer this week that 
in letters home his brother repeatedly 
mentioned the excellent job turned in 
by Major Roosevelt in connection with 
the organization and training of the 

Raiders and expressed admiration for 
his qualities as an officer. 

Awarded Navy Cross 

The Carlson family has good reason 
to be proud of their distinguished “fight- 
ing Marine.” For his feat at Makin he 
received the Navy Cross, personally 
awarded by Admiral Nimitz. He has 
received decoration from France, Italy 
and Nicaragua, as well as the Purple 
Heart from the United States. None 
of these came as a result of the present 
war. Over a period of thirty years he 
has seen considerable service with the 
U. S. Army and the Marines. He start- 
ed in 1913 with the field artillery, served 
for nine years and rose to rank of cap- 
tain upon his discharge. A couple of 
years later he reentered ‘the service as 
a private with the Marine Corps and 
worked his way up from the ranks. 








Reading L. to R.: Lieut.-Col. Evans Carlson; Rev. T. A. Carlson and Thos. O. Carlson 


Wherever there was fighting he was in 
the thick of it and that included service 
in the jungles of Nicaragua and three 
long tours of duty in China, most recent 
of which found him as a military ob- 
server on an unparalleled 2,000 mile trek 
with the Chinese Army covering all bat- 
tle fronts. 

Col. Carlson became widely known as 
the best-informed observer in China and 
his authoritative contradictions of Jap- 
anese battle claims again and again 
caused no end of irritation to the prop- 
aganda office in Tokyo. 

After his Chinese trek, in order to 
have proper expression of his personal 
views on conditions, he resigned from 
the Marine Corps to lecture and to 
write in this country. In 1940 his book, 
“Twin Stars of China,” was published, 
unique in its first-hand covering of de- 
velopments and personalities in both of 
the major Chinese parties. 


Skilled at Guerilla Warfare 


Early in 1941 when it seemed inevita- 
ble that the war would involve the United 
States in the Pacific area, Carlson re- 


entered the Marines on a reserve officer 
basis and with rank of major. Having 
such an intimate knowledge of gueriila 
warfare as practiced by the famous 
Eighth Route Army in China, Carlson 
trained the Marines under his command 
in the same tactics. As their skill and 
knowledge increased in such activity, 
their reputation as sure-fire raiders 
grew. Thus they soon became known 
as Carlson’s Raiders and have already 
been immortalized in a march-tirne tune 
Predicted the New York Times recent- 
ly: “Carlson’s Raiders perfect their 
skill at jungle fighting in the tangled, 
dampish interiors of the Pacific Islands. 
The Japanese are sure to taste their 
steel technique many times before the 
Pacific war is over.” 


Size-Up of Tom Carlson 


Tom Carlson is not unlike his brother 
in respect to his ability as a writer. 
Although not a military man he is re- 
spected for his steadfastness in uphold- 
ing actuarial principles upon which he 
has definite convictions. In the Casualty 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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A. W. Spaulding Views Effect of the 


War on Casualty-Surety Lines 


A. W. 


Spaulding, secretary, 


Hartford 


Accident & Indemnity, and who is a 


well-known figure in production and insurance advertising circles, contributed the 


following article to the special edition of Hartford Courant on Sunday, ; 
featured annual reviews by leading business men and industrialists of the 


which 


State of Connecticut on 1942 results and the outlook for the new year. 
ing’s article, written from the layman’s viewpoint, is reviewed in detail. 
saying that the year 1942 came in like a lion from a 


he sizes up the situation by 


January 3, 


Mr. Spauld- 
Succinctly, 


production standpoint and went out like a lamb. 


Manufacturers of automobiles, tires, 
typewriters and many another product 
can tell you right now what the effect 
of the war has been and probably will be 
on their business. In the casualty and 
surety business it is impossible at a time 
like this to give a reliable forecast and 
dangerous even to make positive asser- 
tions with respect to the final outcome, 
profit and loss-wise, of the business writ- 
ten during the current year. There have, 
however, been certain developments, cer- 
tain trends that are factual in nature, 
that are worthy of comment. 

First, there has been a _ tremendous 
increase in the amount of workmen’s 
compensation premiums written by most 
companies. Under the Government’s war 
projects comprehensive rating plan for 
national defense projects, risks of un- 
precedented size have been written cov- 
ering evervthing from plants manufac- 
turing shells to ships. Similarly, con- 
struction jobs have been and are being 
insured in all parts of the world and 
these have varied from a militarv road 
to new plants covering hundreds of acres 
and springing un in the middle of mid- 
western cornfields. As the payrolls of 
such projects have been audited, they 
have developed millions of dollars in 
premiums. However, the comprehensive 
rating plan calls for paying back that 
portion of premiums not used for pay- 
ing losses and expenses. Furthermore, 
company claim men will tell you that 
given certain unfavorable future eco- 
nomic trends these risks may develop 
an astonishing volume of losses. The 
fact is that in answer to the usual ques- 
tion of “How’s business?” the prudent 
casualty man is forced to reply today, 
“Tt’s hard to say.” 


Auto Insurance Future Unpredictable 


Consider, for example, the situation 
in the field of automobile liability insur- 
ance. Rates have just been cut to the 
bone, particularly for the benefit of 
A ration card holders and to a lesser 
degree for the benefit of those holding 
3 and C cards. These rates have nec- 
essarily been predicated to a large de- 
gree on the element of judgment. What 
the future will hold in the way of loss 
experience is unpredictable. It is not 
as rosy a picture as it would annear 
from behind the wheel of the car that is 
taken out of the garage only a counle 
of times a week. Even an A card gives 
a man plenty of gas with which to get 
into trouble. And here are some other 
factors that do not improve the picture 
from an underwriting standpoint. 

1, Despite greatly reduced highway traffic 
this year here in Connecticut and lower speed 
limits, the ratio of serious accidents to miles 
traveled is showing an alarming increase ac: 
cording to the Connecticut Highway Safety 
Commission, 

2. Worn tires and retreads are a leading 
cause of serious accidents. 

3. The poor physical condition of ageing 
cars represents a greatly increased hazard. 

4. Blackouts and dimouts have already proven 
to be a cause of accidents. 

Less driving means less skillful driving. 
6. Fewer police means less traffic control. 
Share-the-car riding increases the cost of 
accidents. 

8. Inflation fosters higher verdicts. 

Dimming and discontinuing use of traffic 
lights won’t help. 

Of course automobile premiums have, 
with this slashing of rates, begun to 





show a marked decline. However, it is 
hoped that this low premium will so 
popularize the coverage that many car 
owners who were formerly uninsured 
will take advantage of this opportunity 
to obtain adequate protection. 


Burglary Lines in Demand 


All lines of burglary insurance have 
been very much in demand during the 
past vear. No doubt most compantes 
will show a substantial increase in their 
burglary writings. The reason for this 
is obvious. People are anxious to nro- 
tect what they have when it is so diffi- 
cult to replace any and all forms of 
property. Particularly is this true of 
business concerns that have up to now 
been carrying unusually large inventor- 
ies. Home owners, too, appreciate the 
importance of being reimbursed for the 
burglary or theft of personal property. 
Dimouts and blackouts have also had the 
effect of making everyone more burglary 
insurance conscious. 

Generally speaking, the situation with 
respect to many classes of business is 
naradoxical. Companies are going ahead 
but they are going behind. They are 
showing an increase in premiums and a 
decrease in customers. Bus lines are 
producing a large increase in automobile 
nremiums. This, however, is offset to a 
large degree by the loss of garage risks, 
automobile dealer risks and private pass- 
enger car business. General liability pre- 
miums are showing marked increases in 
the manufacturing field where premiums 
are based on payroll. Yet many retail- 
ers are dropping out of the picture and 
the number of such risks written is de- 
creasing each month. 


Personal Accident Insurance Declines 


Personal accident insurance is record- 
ing a marked decline except in the field 
of group insurance. Here again you 
have the same situation. Group premi- 
ums depend upon employment. Individ- 
ual premiums depend upon the constant 
sale of policies to business and profes- 
sional men and women, and to a large 
extent the market for this protection 
has “gone to war.” 

The contract bond field of course is 
very quiet. Since there is little or no 
new construction there is a reduced de- 
mand and market for contract bonds. 
Military establishments seem to be prac- 
tically completed. It now is a matter 
of turning out the maximum equipment 
for the armed forces with the facilities 
that are available. Fidelity bonds, par- 
ticularly blanket bonds, are one form of 
coverage for which there should be a 
large market because of the fact that all 
employers are confronted with a topsy- 
turvy labor market that does not nermit 
too thorough an investigation of each 
employe or adequate sunervision of his 
activities, Dishonesty losses therefore 
are very likely to occur, and it is prob- 
able that many losses have already oc- 
curred but have not vet been discovered. 
This is one line which can be most use- 
ful to aggressive agents and brokers who 
want to recoup their losses in other 


fields. 
In Like a Lion; Out Like a Lamb 


The year 1942 might best be summar- 
ized from the standpoint of casualty 
and suretv production by saying that it 
came in like a lion and went out like a 
lamb. A year ago various predictions 
were being ventured as to what would 
happen during the year just past. Since 
most of these predictions were as accu- 
rate as most guesses regarding the out- 





GRANNISS, BEADLE IN ARMY 





Two Conservation Bureau Men, Former 


Major, Latter a Captain, in Special 
Safety Work 

Two former department heads of the 
National Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, are 
now Carrying on specialized work as a 
major and a captain, respectively, in the 
U. S. Army. 

Edward R. Granniss, who for over four 
years was director of the Conservation 
Bureau’s industrial safety division, was 
recently commissioned a major and is 
chief of the Accident Prevention Sec- 
tion, War Production Security Branch 
of the Internal Security Division of the 
War Department. Major Granniss is 
a graduate of the University of Connec- 
ticut and Brown University. He 1s 
author of many articles and pamphlets 
on industrial and public safety. For 
eighteen months prior to his commis- 
sioning he served on temporary leave 
of absence from the Conservation Bu- 
reau. as associate manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection, 
Washington, 

Kenneth N., Beadle, former director of 
the Conservation Bureau's safety educa- 
tion division, is now a captain at the 
Motor Transport Training Replacement 
Center, Camp Lee, Va. His work of 
training military motor vehicle drivers 
is a logical outgrowth of the work he 
carried on at the Conservation Bureau 
in preparing driver education courses 
for use in the high schools. He assist- 
ed in preparing the Conservation Bu- 
reau’s driver education textbook, “Man 
and the Motor Car,” and prior to re- 
ceiving his commission collaborated with 
the army in the preparation of an in- 
structor’s “guide for the selection and 
training of military drivers. 

Captain Beadle is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and New York 
University. Before coming to the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau he was su- 
pervisor of safety education for the 
public schools of St. Paul, Minn., and 
an instructor at the University of Min- 
nesota. He was also an instructor at 
the bureau-supported Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. 





Mathus’ War Work 


Casualty Journal Editor Selected by Of- 
fice of Provost Marshal General as 
Consultant; His Duties 
Kenilworth H. Mathus, editor of the 
Casualty & Surety Journal, published by 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, is now doing special war 
work with the Industrial Safety Section, 
Internal Security Division, Services of 
Supply of the Office of Provost Marshal 
General in Washington. As a consultant 
on editorial and safety matters, Mr. 


Mathus is giving considerable time lately- 


in connection with the launching of a 
new magazine by the Industrial Safety 
Section. He is working closely with 
Major Edward R. Granniss, chief of the 
accident prevention section, who former- 
ly directed the National Conservation 
Bureau’s industrial safety division. 





BOLTON JOINS U. S. ARMY 


John §. Bolton, attorney member of 
the Casualty Insurance Adjusters Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, now is 
serving in the U. S. Army, having been 
inducted into the service recently. 





LICENSED IN MAINE 
Connecticut Indemnity has been li- 
censed in Maine to write all lines of 
casualty insurance. 





come of the last world’s series, it would 
be the better part of wisdom to refrain 
from prophesying with respect to 1943. 
This, however, is a fact. The casualty 
and surety business is today in a most 
favorable position to meet whatever de- 
mands may be made upon it. 


NEW ST. PAUL MANAGER 


Hartford A. & I. Appoints Benjami. 
Gates; Has Been on Pacific Coast 
For Some Years 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnit 
has appointed Benjamin F. Gates man 
ager of its St. Paul branch office. H 
succeeds Frank B. St. John, recent! 


BENJAMIN F. GATES 


resigned to enter the agency field. Mr. 
Gates has been assistant manager of the 
company’s St. Paul branch since July, 
1941, 

He had been associated with the com- 
pany’s Pacific department in various 
capacities since July, 1926. He first 
served as a claim representative at San 
Francisco. In 1936 he became special 
agent for the San Joaquin Valley and 
was later placed in charge of that ter- 
ritory. In September, 1940, he was 
elected president of the California Cas- 
ualty Field Men’s Association. 

Born in Texas, Mr. Gates is a mem- 
ber of both the California and American 
Bar Associations. 





WOULD TIGHTEN LICENSE LAW 





Minnesota State Auto Association Seeks 
Amendments; Assigned Risk Plan 
In Operation 

The Minnesota State Automobile As- 
sociation has opened a campaign to get 
amendments in the legislature now in 
session to the automobile drivers’ license 
law and the safety responsibility act. 
The aim of the association is to 
strengthen both laws. It proposes a bi- 
ennial license fee so as to keep a check 
on drivers, to replace the 25 cents initial 
fee now charged. 

The association’s proposal with regard 
to the financial responsibility act pro- 
vides that “the man who has been proved 
the cause of an accident pay for the 
damage caused by him the court to plac« 
these payments on terms based on the 
ability of the man to pay.” 

The newly established voluntary auto- 
mobile liability assigned risk plan is now 
functioning in Minnesota and already 
local agents are getting requests fo: 
coverage under the plan. 





BIG PERSONAL INJURY AWARD 


Judgment for $125,000, the larges 
amount ever awarded in St. Clair Coun 
ty, Illinois, in a personal injury damag« 
suit, was returned by a jury Decembe: 
18 in Circuit Court at Belleville in favo: 
of Harry M. Avance of Poplar Blufi. 
Mo., against the Missouri Pacific Rail 
road. Avance lost both legs when h: 
was thrown from the top of a freigh 
car while at work as a brakeman. He 
fell under the wheels of a moving trai! 
at Bismarck, Mo., on June 16. H: 
charged the accident was due to faulty 
equipment. -The company, which denied 
negligence, will take an appeal from th: 
record verdict. 
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F. Glenn Packwood Heads Kansas City 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


Glenn Packwood, Southwestern de- 
partment manager of the Massachusetts 
sonding & Insurance Co., was elected 
president of the Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters of Kansas City, Mo., at its 
aniual meeting December 28. Mr. Pack- 
wood has served on the executive com- 
mittee of the organization and for two 
terms has been vice-president. 

\ice-Presidents elected were O. R. 
Leeds, United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty branch manager, and Cliff Johnston, 
multiple-line general agent. Mr. Leeds 
was made chairman of the membership 
committee. Mr. Johnston is chairman 
of the program and attendance commit- 
tees. Walter Cook, of Holmes Insur- 
ance Agency, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. : ; 

Retiring President Frank McGee is 
chairman of the executive committee 
which consists of H. P. Linn, Central 
Surety; Claude Tabor, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; W. R. Evans, American Surety, 
and Robert Braddock of R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Inc. 


Active in A. & H. Field 


Mr. Packwood, the new president, is 
particularly well known in the National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, and is now serving as a 
member of its executive committee. He 
helned to organize the Kansas City As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, which has one of the largest 
memberships of local A. & H. units and 
which recently won the Ferguson trophy 
awarded by the National Association to 
the most outstanding local association. 

He served as 1941-42 national chair- 
man of regional directors of the National 
Association, and was general chairman 
of the National Association’s Winter 
convention held at Kansas City last Jan- 
uary. He holds the commercial national 
leader award for 1939, 1940 and 1941 
A. & H. Hoodoo Days. 

Tmmediately upon his election to the 
nresidency of the Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters of Kansas City, Mr. Pack- 
wood announced an educational program 
for the year. 


New Educational Program 


Ten monthly programs have been 
scheduled, with the following topics and 
speakers: 

“Prospecting and Time Control,” Mr. 
Packwood; “Compensation, Including 
Experience and Retrospective Rating.” 
R. H. Hawley, Travelers; Fiduciary & 
Court Bonds,” Mr. Evans; “Fidelity 


F. GLENN PACKWOOD 


3onds,” Baxter Brown, Fidelity & De- 
posit; “Burglary,” Fred Brinkman, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; “Commercial Own- 
ers’ Landlords’ and Tenants’ Coverage,” 
Paul Dow, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; “Residence & Personal Liability,” 
O. R. Leeds, United States F. & G.; 
“Surveys and Comprehensive Liability,” 
J. M. Downey, Aetna Casualty & Sure- 
ty; “Auto Fleets,” Mr. Linn; “Accident 
& Health,” J. Ives Barton, Maryland 
Casualty. 

Anticipating a suspension of agents’ 
conventions and curtailment of company 
agency meetings because of travel re- 
strictions, Mr. Packwood appointed a 
committee of eighteen, headed by Mr. 
Hawley, to conduct a one-day sales con- 
gress in the Spring. Mr. Packwood also 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men: 

Mr. McGee, chairman to organize a 
patriotic committee to serve military 
bases in the area with safety engineer- 
ing and casualty and surety advisory 
service, working jointly with the Kansas 
City Association of Insurance Agents; 
Ray Barnum, of Mann, Barnum, Ker- 
dolff & Welsh, educational committee; 
Morton Jones, R. B. Jones & Son, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, speakers and public rela- 
tions; Harry Gambrel, Gambrel-Stubbs 
Agency, publicity; Mr. Linn, legislat‘ve 
committee. 








Burtis F. Thompson Joins 
Employers’ New York Office 


surtis F. Thompson has resigned as 
special agent for the Maryland Casualty 
Co. in New York to join the Employers’ 
‘roup as special agent for the bonding 
cepartment of its New York office. Mr. 
{hompson first entered business with 
banking house of Brown Brothers- 
H triman Co., in 1916, as head of the 
'oreign exchange department. He re- 
ined with that company continuously 
‘or twelve years except for the year and 
a half he served overseas in the First 
World: War. 
_ before joining the Maryland Casualty 
| 1929, he was a specialist in financial 
‘nsurance for the United States Fidelity 
NS Guaranty Co. Mr. Thompson is his- 
‘orlan for Insurance Post 1081 of the 


Ainerican Legion in New York. 


U. S. F. & G. ON BIG BOND 
Los Angeles branch office of the 
United States F. & G., has executed a 
bond for the Zoss Construction Co., 
running to the U. S. Engineers for a 
contract on an army construction job 
totaling in excess of $1,500,000. 





LOUISE JOY JOINS WAACS 
Miss Louise Joy onetime receptionist in 
the Los Angeles branch office of Hart- 
ford Accident and recently associated 
with a local agency, has joined the 
WAACS and has reported to Daytona 
Beach, Fla., for training. 





CONNECTICUT F. C. TO MEET 

The Connecticut Field Club will meet 
at the Hotel Bond in Hartford on Mon- 
day, January 11. As part of the enter- 
tainment program following the business 
session, Secretary Clarence T. Hubbard 
. the Automobile will put on his magic 
show. 


. 





FAITH, COURAGE NEEDED TODAY 


Philosophical Editorial by Yorkshire 
Bulletin’s Editor; Warns Against 
Element of Fear 


One of the best of New Year mess- 
ages, designed to inspire confidence in 
the ability of insurance men to steer a 
straight course in 1943, is that appear- 
ing currently in Yorkshire Group’s 
“TYG” bulletin. Will Wrightem, field 
correspondent, the philosophical charac- 
ter who is an old friend to many agents 
around the country, believes that sober, 
solemn thinking is the order of the day. 
He writes: 





“For the moment consider the situa- | 


tion in our own business which is very 
much a part of the economic structure 
of this country and which is well bur- 
dened with its share of problems of man- 
power, woman-power and taxes. There 
is definitely an element of fear creep- 
ing into the thoughts expressed by some 
of the leaders in company and agency 
ranks—fear as to the future of this in- 
surance business. Caution, conservation 
and eternal vigilance—these things we 
need, but fear—never! It is not war- 
ranted and it certainly is not conducive 
to the strengthening of our forces to 
meet the stress of post war years. 


‘It is faith and courage which are| 


needed today—faith, courage and the 
will to work harder than we ever have 
in our whole lives. This business is 
doing its part to win the war and 
through honest self-examination and the 
courage to act, it can assume an even 
greater part for itself in the years to 
follow. Think of the men who have left 
our business to give their sunreme effort 
for our country. Can we not profit by 


their example of faith and courage that } 
we may make sure that they will return: 


to jobs in which they may find all the 
opportunity which was promised them 
when first they chose their vocation.” 
Alan O. Robinson, vice-president of 
Yorkshire Indemnity, was the creator of 
the Will Wrightem character some years 
ago and in each issue of “TYG” the 
lead-off editorial is written by Mr. Rob- 
inson. Among his best is the afore- 
mentioned message on faith and courage. 





H. T. ENDRISS DEAD 





Ballard & Greene’s Vice-President in 
Charge of Newark Operations; 
Represented Central Surety 


Harry T. Endriss, vice-president of 
Ballard & Greene, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
died January 1 of a heart attack at his 
home in Roselle, N. J. He was 56 years 
old and had been with Ballard & Greene, 
Inc. for the past thirty years. For 
twenty-two years of that period Mr. En- 
driss was vice-president in charge of 
Newark operations. He had lived in 
Roselle twenty-two years and was a 
former member of its board of education 
and borough council. He was also active 
in the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey. Ballard & Greene, Inc. 
are state managers of Central Surety 
and its fire company mate. 

Funeral services were held last Sun- 
day evening in Roselle and burial the 
following morning. Mr. Endriss is sur- 
vived by his wife, a son, two daughters 
and a sister. 





ELECT ROCKEY, FINERFROCK 

Fred V. Rockey has been elected pres- 
ident of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Harry I. 
Finerfrock was named secretary. 





Carlson Story 


(Continued from Page 31) 
Actuarial Society, as the perennial li- 
brarian, he is a member of the council 
and the publications committee, and also 
chairman of the educational committee. 
He and his father, Rev. Thomas A. Carl- 
son, are shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture with his famous brother. 
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VOTE 


| 


YOUR CHOICE 


WHICH 
OF THESE 5° 
SALES PROMOTIONS 
HELPED YOU MOST? 
I 









; JN ORDER for us to 

plan the sales boost- 
ing material best suited 
to your needs for next 
year, we are undertak- 
ing this means of deter- 
mining which type of 
folder you can make 
the most use of. 

Here’s your chance 
to help make next year’s 
sales helps the best 
ever. Vote your choice 
today—and write inany 
suggestions you may 
have. 

Always remember 
the Accident and Casu- 
alty Insurance Com- 
pany is interested in 
doing the best possible 
job for its agents. 


*If you are missing any of these folders, let 
us know and we will send you copies at once. 
Note: Any interested agent may obtain a full 
set of 5 upon request. 





YOUR BALLOT! 


TO OUR AGENTS: Tentative plans call for an ex- 
panded promotional program for 1943. Your vote will 
help start the profits rolling. Your vote must be in by 
January 31, 1943. 
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New Personal Liability Policies 


(Continued from Page 28) 


may add to them, either as policy pro- 
visions or by endorsement, other cov- 
erages which they may wish to make 


available. 

Definition of Insured 
insured under both policies in- 
cludes the named insured and also 1n- 
cludes, if residents of his household, his 
spouse and relatives of either under the 
age of twenty-one years. No additional 
charge is made for the inclusion as in- 
sured of minor children and of other 
minor relatives residing in the insured’s 
household. Adult members of the in- 
sured’s household who are residents 
thereof may be covered as insured under 
both policies. 

The usual basic exclusions in general 
liability policies apply under the compre- 
hensive and schedule personal liability 
policy forms. These exclusions are few 
in number and are clearly defined in the 
policies. 

There is a standard endorsement wh‘ch 
converts the schedule policy into a com- 
prehensive policy. There is also an en- 
dorsement for attachment to a compre- 
hensive general liability policy to con- 
vert it into the equivalent of the com- 
prehensive personal liability coverage. 
‘A third endorsement, for use on a com- 
prehensive general liability policy which 
also affords coverage for an individual’s 
business operations, provides under the 
comprehensive veneral liability policy a 
personal liability coverage the equiva- 
lent of that available under the com- 
prehensive personal liability form. 

Standard Limit Rates 


The rates for comprehensive personal 
liability insurance at standard limits 
are $10 bodily injury and $2.50 property 
damage, a substantial reduction in the 
rates previously charged for this insur- 
ance. No additional charge is made for 
the comprehensive feature of the cov- 
erage. The rates at standard limits for 
additional residences covered basically 
under this policy are $2.50 bodily injury 
and $1 property damage. The additional 
residence rate is charged for (1) each 
location in excess of one where the 
named insured maintains a_ residence, 
(2) the portion of a two-family dwelling 
not occupied by the insured, and (3) gar- 
ages and stables incidental to the prem- 
ises rented in part to others for dwell- 
ing purposes, or held for such rental. 

The rates for personal liability insur- 
ance under the schedule policy are $8 
bodily injury and $2 property damage 
at standard limits. These rates repre- 
sent a substantial reduction in the rates 
previously applying for this insurance 
and contemplate coverage only for any 
act or omission of the insured and the 
premises, sports and golf hazards. Re- 
ductions in the property damage rates 
for the golfers’ and sports classifications 
and in the rates for other hazards cov- 
ered under the schedule personal liabil- 
ity policy have also been made. 

The rates under both the comprehen- 
sive and schedule personal liability pol- 
icies for coverage of adult members of 
the insured’s household are $3 bodily 
injury and $1 property damage per per- 
son at standard limits. These rates like- 
wise represent a material reduction in 
the rates previously in force. 

Broadened Classification Coverage 

In addition to developing standard pro- 
visions for two personal liability poli- 
cies, important changes in the coverage 
for personal liability, residence, farm, 
sports, golf and employers’ liability in- 
surance were made as follows: 

The residence and farms classifications have 
been broadened to include at the basic gates 
coverage for garages and stables away from 
residence premises used for partial dwelling oc- 
cupancy by the insured, his guests or servants, 
or by others for such purposes if on a non- 
rental basis. Previously it was necessary to 
charge for such garages and stables as addi- 
tional residences. The coverage in this respect 


The 


now parallels the coverage provided under the 
personal liability classifications. 
personal 


The liability, residence and farms 


classifications have been broadened to include 
at the basic rates coverage for all buildings 
on the insured premises used by the insured, 


his guests or by others for dwelling purposes, 
non-rental Previously it was 
to charge for such buildings as ad- 


if on a basis. 
necessary 


ditional residences. 
Amends Definition 
The definition of insured has been 
for the personal liability, residence, farms and 
the family sports and golfers’ classifications to 
include not only the named insured but 
residents of his household, his spouse and rela- 


amended 


also, if 


twenty-one 
to make an 


either under the age of 
longer is necessary 


tives of 
years. It no 
charge for coverage of minor chil- 
dren under the personal liability, residence and 
farms classifications; in addition, minor 
relatives of the husband or wife, if residents 
of the named insured’s household, are included 
in the coverage without additional charge. 

The personal liability and sports classifications 
broadened to include coverage for 
rowboats whether or not equipped 
sails. Previously a 
such boats 


additional 


other 


have been 
canoes or 
with outboard 
separate rate was charged for 
equipped with outboard motors or sails. 

The farms classifications have been broadened 
to include at the basic rates coverage for all 
buildings on the premises used by 


motors or 


all employes 
for dwelling purposes. Previously such coverage 
was restricted to occupancy by domestic servants 
The classifications also include without additional 
charge coverage for: (1) farm implements, and 
farm tractors and trailers not subject to motor 
vehicle registration, while not being used under 
contract to others for a charge; (2) draft ani- 
mals, including vehicles for use therewith, while 
not being used for route delivery, or under 
contract to others for a charge; and (3) dogs, 
and saddle animals straying away from the in- 
sured premises. 

The 
tective coverage) and completed operations ex- 
clusions no longer apply to the personal liability, 
The basic 
product liability exclusion does not apply to the 


basic alienated premises (grantors’ pro- 


residence and farms classifications, 


personal liability and residence classifications but 
continues to apply to the farms classifications. 


Employers’ medical payments coverage ($250 
or $500 limit) for domestic servants will apply 
in addition to employers’ liability including im- 
mediate medical aid. The rule which provides 
that the rates apply for the maximum number 
of servants employed at any one time has been 
made available to all classifications. 


Treatment of Existing Policies 


Certain rules have been adopted to fa- 
cilitate the introduction of the new poli- 
cies and various manual changes. Any 
outstanding policy which does not pro- 
vide or is not rewritten to provide per- 
sonal liability insurance on a compre- 
hensive basis may- be endorsed as of the 
effective date of the program without 
premium adjustment to include the 
broadened coverages specified in the sev- 
eral personal liability, residence and 
other classifications. 

Any outstanding policy which provides 
nersonal liability on a comprehensive 
basis or which provides coverage for any 
element of exposure included basically 
under the new comprehensive personal 
liability coverage, may be replaced or re- 
written on the basis of the new compre- 
hensive personal liability coverage, ef- 
fective on or after January 11, 1943, and 
premium adjustment may be made on a 
pro rata basis as of the effective date 
of the new insurance. 

It will not be permissible to write a 
comprehensive personal liability policy 
excluding any tvne of hazard insured 
thereunder basically even though such 
hazard is insured under other policies 
expiring subsequent to the effective date 
of the comprehensive nersonal liability 
policy. 

Need For Flexibility 


Recognition has been made in this 
new program of the need for flexibility 
in order that varying practices of the 
companies may be met. Several methods 
of writing comprehensive personal lia- 
bility insurance are available: (1) the 
comprehensive personal liability policy, 
(2) the schedule personal liability policy 
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converted by endorsement into a coim- 
prehensive personal liability policy, and 
(3) the comprehensive general liabili:y 
policy endorsed to provide comprehens ve 
personal liability insurance, with cover- 
age for business operations of the in- 
sured included or excluded. 

Personal liability insurance on a coni- 
prehensive or schedule basis mav |e 
written in combination with other cis- 
ualty coverages in a single policy form, 
thus permitting companies to continvie 
the use of combination residence policics, 





REDUCE RATES IN VIRGINIA 


Corporation Commission Orders Slash in 
Auto Casualty Rates as a 
Temporary Measure 


The State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia has ordered a slash in automo- 
bile casualty insurance rates, effective 
January 1, 

The cuts, requested by a large num- 
ber of companies, will be approximately 
20% for holders of A ration books, 10% 
for holders of B books, and from 1% 
to 2% for holders of C books. 

In entering the order, the Corporation 
Commission emphasized that the reduc- 
tion ordered is on a temporary basis and 
is subject to further orders of the Com- 
mission. Further changes in gas ration- 
ing plans by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration may change the insurance rate 
structure. 

The cut will not be retroactive, as had 
been suggested by some companies. 
Others had objected. The cuts were 
asked by companies which belong to the 
Mutual Casualty Rating Bureau and Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. 





NEW SOUTHEASTERN DEP’T 


Established in Atlanta by American Cas- 
ualty of Pennsylvania; D. J. Kelleher 
Resident Vice-President 

The American Casualty of Reading 
has formed a Southeastern Department 
located in Atlanta, Ga. Don J. Kelleher 
will serve as its resident vice-president 
in charge. 

A new service office has also been 
opened at Charlotte, N. C. and James 
C. Davenport has joined the American 
Casualty as state manager for North 
Carolina. 

Frank Wood who has managed the 
company’s South Carolina service office. 
located at Columbia, will continue in that 
capacity in conjunction with the new 
Southeastern Department. 

Mr. Kelleher previously served the 
Bituminous Casualty for seven years 
coming up from special agent to super- 
intendent of agencies for the Southern 


department. He also served as assistant 
insurance counsel for A Century of 
Progress, the corporation which pro- 


duced the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Mr. Davenport was formerly Carolina’s 
manager for the Lumber Mutual, and 
also served the Bituminous Casualty be- 
fore joining the mutual. 


Chief Agency Clerk Retires; 
Succeeded by Chas. Schirm 


After more than forty years’ service 
with the Travelers, Charles A. Gilbert, 
chief clerk of the agency division, re- 
quested retirement and relinquished his 
duties on December 31, 1942. Mr. Gi'- 
bert was chosen in 1908 to organize a 
clerical force for the then newly inaugt'- 
rated agency division. 

Succeeding Mr. Gilbert as chief clerk 
is Charles Schirm, who has been with 
the Travelers since 1920, when he becanie 
a clerk in the agency division. In 19°4 
he was appointed Mr. Gilbert’s assistar't. 








McNAMARA PROMOTED 

The Fidelity & Deposit has appoint« 4 
Charles H. McNamara, as assistant mai- 
ager of its New York branch office bur 
lary department. He has been associat 
with the F. & D. since leaving the Gle*: 
Falls Indengnity in Newark, and is we! 
known both in New York and Nev 
Jersey. 
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IN THE HEART OF EVERY WAR PLANT 


iS A BOMB LIKE THIS 
i 


a 


| 


eFires in our war plants are 
just as destructive if set by 
accident as if caused by in- 
cendiary bombs. And Care- 
lessness is as much the serv- 
ant of the Axis as is Sabotage. 

In 1941 fires in the United 
States caused $303,895,000 
loss. A similar loss in 1943 
would spell more than na- 
tional financial loss—it would 
mean a defeat equal to a 
drastic military or naval loss. 

As part of the Citizen Army 


in an America in which there 











are no more non-combatants, 
make it your job to join in 
winning the Battle of Industrial 
Safety. You can help prevent 
fire loss by doing just one 
simple thing for the war's 
duration. It is this: 

Be EXTRA careful about Fire! 


When essential materials burn, they 
are gone! Jnsurance can only 
furnish funds to replace them. 


*« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 


FIRE ® AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 














A POLICY THAT HAS SUCCEEDED FOR TWENTY YEARS 


FROM ITS INCEPTION—right up to this “China” anniversary 
—the Whitehill Agency has pursued a long range policy of 


dual responsibility—to our Brokers and to our Companies. 


The theory was that we could afford to subordinate our own 
immediate interests in order to develop the good will of 
Broker and Company alike. We felt that the confidence thus 
built would redound to our benefit. 


—— 
PO |prer ry 


This policy has a twenty year record of success. Not only 
has it brought us a steadily expanding clientele, but many 


rich friendships as well. We shall continue it for the next 








twenty years—and thereafter. 
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